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NOTES. 


\ FEW months ago the Government came to the 
~ decision that our Navy was strong enough, and 
Mr. Goschen stated peremptorily that the ordinary 
Estimates would suffice for the needs of the Admiralty. 
The ‘‘ Times” followed the official lead, but, to its 
credit be it said, with some hesitancy, and forthwith a 
body that calls itself ‘‘ The Increased Armaments 
Protest Committee” came into existence, with an 
honorary secretary whose impertinent and _ illogical 
letters to the Press have been aptly ridiculed by 
Admiral Fitzgerald. This decision of the Government 
runs counter to the opinions of the ablest authorities 
and is too important to escape frank criticism. There 
has not been an abler naval strategist since Nelson than 
the late Sir Geoffrey Hornby, and he was wont to 
declare that the growth of our commerce and the in- 
creased difficulties of blockade owing to steam made it 
necessary for us to maintain a fleet of battleships at 
least half as strong again as the combined fleets of 
France and Russia, and the alliance now existing be- 
tween these Powers only strengthens his contention. 


In 1890 Sir Geoffrey Hornby wrote an article assert- 
ing that our fleet should be increased by forty battle- 
ships and three hundred cruisers, and in private con- 
versation he brought forward cogent arguments in 
support of his belief that even then our fleet would not 
be as strong proportionately as it was at Trafalgar, 
where we engaged with an inferior force, and 
where our defeat would not have sent up the 
price of bread in England to famine prices. When 
the question changes from ships to seamen there 
is no better authority than Lord Charles Beresford, and 
in spite of his stalwart Conservatism he has felt himself 
obliged to declare that our fleet is at present terribly 
undermanned and our Naval Reserve entirely insuffi- 
cient for war needs. And in regard to the general 
political situation and the aims of France and Russia 
there is no one in or out of the Ministry better informed 
than Sir Charles Dilke, and for months past, Radical 
though he is, Sir Charles Dilke has been pressing us to 
— rather than diminish our expenditure on the 

avy. 


And yet the Government is about to stop supplies and 
cut down expenditure. Can it be, as pessimists whisper, 
that they do this, not because they love the Navy less, 
but because they love the landed interest more, and are 


* contemplating, for party purposes, increased doles to 


agriculture? We refuse to believe this rumour. It may 


be, however, that a creditable desire to take a penny or 
so off the Income-tax is the causa causans of the 
Government’s decision. We cannot help deploring 
the untimely economy. It has been pointed out with 
good reason that our extraordinary efforts to put our 
fleet beyond rivalry have disheartened Frenchmen at 
least. After our Naval Defence Act they tried 
at first to compete with us by spending 43,858,569 in 
1894, as against £2,021,972 in 1890, but later they 
seem to have wearied of the task ; for their shipbuilding 
charges in the present year have fallen to 43,617,179, 
and the demand for 1897 is limited to £3,191,849. We 
can only hope that public opinion may yet induce our 
Government to modify its decision. Our Navy should 
be brought up to the minimum required by Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby ; it should at least be half as strong again as 
the combined fleets of France and Russia, and that 
would be but a small insurance on our immense 
commerce. 


It is the belief in Vienna that Russia rejected M. 
Hanotaux’ scheme for putting the Turkish finances in 
order simply out of jealousy of Great Britain. Russia, 
we are told, does not desire the co-operation of Britain 
at a moment when the Egyptian question is about to 
be reopened; and, furthermore, Russia thinks that 
only the Continental Powers directly interested should 
interfere in Turkey. ‘‘ English intervention in the East 
is not considered to be entirely free from selfish motives.” 
All this belongs surely to what Lord Salisbury aptly called 
‘* the prejudices of an antiquated diplomacy,” which may 
be allowed to die out for want of nourishment. We 
prefer to believe that Russia did not support M. 
Hanotaux because she does not wish to put the ‘‘ Sick 
Man” on his legs again, and with the ‘‘ Times” Corre- 
spondent in Paris we believe that ‘‘‘ Pourparlers’ are 
going on between the English and Russian Govern- 
ments on the basis of a system of general reforms for 
Turkey,” but it seems to us over-sanguine to hope that 
the outcome of these negotiations will be ‘‘ satisfactory.” 
Patches on a rotten garment are eminently unsatis- 
factory as a rule. 


The Poet Laureate has been lecturing the East Kent 
Volunteers on Patriotism, and the ‘‘ Times” has found 
space to report his utterances. ‘‘ To the poet it had 
belonged from the days of Tyrteus downwards to 
kindle national patriotism, and to animate national 
courage ; and, though it might possibly not be his most 
engaging, it must ever remain his loftiest, function—a 
function he might sometimes usefully discharge in 
prose as well as in verse.” This is an appalling 
declaration. Mr. Alfred Austin should confine 
himself to his proper function, for we prefer his verse to 
his prose. Here is some more of it: ‘“‘ In Athens the 
Bema, or public tribune, was always turned towards 
the sea, and it is seaward we too must perpetually 
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maintain our gaze.” No, no, Mr. Austin, the Bema 
in Athens was turned towards the market-place, and it 
is probable that we English, too, shall ‘‘ perpetually 
maintain our gaze ” in the same direction without your 
soul-inspiring strains ! 


For the last three months we have persistently called 
attention to the ruin that is being wrought to the cane- 
sugar trade of the West Indies by the importation of 
the beetroot-sugar manufactured, with the assistance of 
large bounties, on the Continent. It is gratifying that 
our efforts have at length borne fruit to the extent that 
the Government is about to appoint a Special Commis- 
sion to investigate the subject on the spot. This decision 
is the more opportune because at this very moment a 
Committee of the French Chamber is considering the 
‘creation of a new tax on both raw and refined sugar in 
order to provide for the bounties on exported sugar. 
This is indeed going ‘‘ one better” (or should we say 
“fone worse?) than Protection! The home consumer,: 
who already pays fivepence a pound for what is sold in 
England at threepence halfpenny a pound, is to be 
further mulcted in order that the sugar manufacturers 
may be enabled to complete the ruin of the British 
planters. Apparently our neighbours are determined 
to see to what limits they can go before England grows 
tired of playing at this one-sided game. If Mr. 
Chamberlain chooses his Commissioners wisely, and we 
still hope, in spite of his appointment of Mr. Greene to 
Pretoria, that he will, nothing but good can come of 
this enquiry. 


The County Council has done well to appoint a Com- 
mittee to investigate the malpractices in its Works 
Department, and on the whole there is no exception to 
be taken to the constitution of the Committee. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Marks, M.P., could not see his 
way to join it, for our recollection of his services in con- 
nexion with the Metropolitan Board of Works inquiry 
justifies the belief that he would have been a most 
useful member. Mr. Burns, however, will probably be as 
as well pleased that Mr. Marks is not on the Committee 
as that his (Mr. Burns’s) colleague from Battersea, Mr. 
Davis, is, By-the-bye it issomewhat surprising that while 
Mr. Burns has all along contended that the whole Works 
Department scandal was a mare’s nest, he has exhibited 
in the debates on the question an amount of violence 
and rancour that would have been out of place even in 
Battersea. If Mr. Burns imagines that by the throwing 
of mud and the use of bad language he is going to help 
the case of the Works Department he is very much 
mistaken. 


The suggestion has been made that the inquiry into 
the management ought to cover also an inquiry into the 
quality of the work done by direct employment as 
compared with the quality of the work done through 
contractors. We shall take no objection to that ; but if 
there is to be an inquiry into the management, it certainly 
ought to include an enquiry into the method of employing 
the foremen, the clerks of works and the workmen them- 
selves. The Council has always got between three 
and four thousand men employed—how and by whom 
are they selected? How many of them are members of 
the Labour organizations which pay wholly or in part 
the salaries of theLabour representatives on the Council? 
This question may be asked without any imputation 
whatever upon the good faith of either the workmen or 
the Councillors ; but if it be a fact that many of the work- 
men employed by the Council are at the same time, so to 
speak, the employers of some of the Councillors, the 
position becomes anomalous and possibly mischievous. 
Among the members of the Works Committee, besides 
Mr. John Burns and Mr. W. C. Steadman, is Alderman 
H. R. Taylor, of the Operative Bricklayers Society and 
the London Trades Council. Mr. Taylor represents the 
London Bricklayers branches on the London Chamber of 
Commerce Conciliation Board, and is a representative of 
the Building Trades group on its Executive. The brick- 
layers, it is said, pay him £3 a week, so that he may 
devote his whole time to them on the Council. Another 
Labour representative on the same body is Mr. A. 
Humphrey, who is, or was until very recently, secretary 
of the Navvies and General Labourers Union. 


The rebellion in the Philippines, which has been 
superadded to Spanish troubles in Cuba, excites less 
interest probably ; there is no America to complicate 
the situation. The Governor-General has been criticized 
for avoiding fighting ; but others think he has shown 
wisdom in awaiting reinforcements. The bulk of the 
native troops have remained faithful, but no one 
believes that their loyalty would stand the test 
of a serious defeat. Certain incidents that are reported, 
in the meantime, scarcely bear out the accusation of 
undue leniency. A recent letter says, for instance, that 
100 rebels were thrown one night into an old dungeon 
of the fortress at Manila, where there was hardly room 
for 30. ‘*The miserable wretches were up to their 
knees in mud, filthy and putrid, and the next morning 
59 corpses were taken out.” Suraj-ood-Dowlah incar- 
cerated 146 in the famous Black Hole of Calcutta, and 
23 only came out alive ; but Spain is ‘‘ most Christian,” 
and the Nawab was—not. 


The rebellion seems, in fact, to be largely directed 
against the priests, who are well nigh as dominant as in 
the days of Philip. A correspondent of the Hongkong 
‘* Daily Press,” who has just returned from an attempt 
to find out how matters stand, says ‘‘ the natives state 
that their grievances are the extortions of the Spanish 
officials, the excessive and inequitable taxation and the 
unjust mode of levying it, and the exactions and inter- 
ference in State affairs of the priests of the monastic 
orders,” who hold nearly all the benefices. Bitter 
enmity has certainly been shown to the friars, who 
have been treated, when caught, with amenities worthy 
of Torquemada. 


A curious feature is the interest shown by Japan. It 
may be remembered that Japan was accused, in the 
heyday of her success, of aspiring to add the Philippines 
to Formosa, to complete her insular empire. This may 
have lent colour to the charges of complicity in the 
rebellion that have been hinted against certain 
Japanese residents in Manila. Some of these have had 
their houses searched and are indignant, and the 
Japanese Consul at Hongkong has been over to inquire 
into the matter ; and the Japanese Government has sent 
down an official and has strengthened his position by 
the despatch of two men-of-war. 


Everybody nods at times, even the ‘‘ Saturday Re- 
view.” Our note last week upon the attitude of Sir 
Horace Farquhar towards the London water question 
was founded upon a misconception of the facts. Sir 
Horace Farquhar, we learn, has not been opposed to, 
but in favour of, an equitable scheme of purchase. Sir 
Horace Farquhar is a man of business and there- 
fore opposed to confiscation, which, in this country, 
at any rate, is impracticable. But he has supported 
Lord Onslow and the more intelligent section of the 
Moderates in their attempts to settle this water question 
upon something like a basis of finality and common 
sense, which means a fair and workable purchase scheme. 
Weare glad to hear that this is the line taken by Sir 
Horace Farquhar; for he is not a party hack, but a 
broad-minded man of the world, with a leaning towards 
Liberal views of the old school. Sir Horace has done 
so much to bring the party together by his hospitality, 
that we feel he is entitled to the amende honorable. 


‘* Hatching vain empires” is one of the traditional 
amusements of the able editor. We do not grudge 
any of our contemporaries this relaxation, provided he 
keeps within the bounds of reason or probability. But 
when the ‘‘ Daily News” launches upon the world a 
scheme for turning Turkey into a protectorate under 
European control, with Sir Edgar Vincent as Finance 
Minister, we feel bound to protest. We cannot, of 
course, expect an Olympian like Mr. E. T. Cook to 
know anything of the gossip of the Stock Exchange— 
the late Lord Coleridge had never heard of Miss Connie 
Gilchrist. But even the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily News” 
might be expected to know that under the presidency 
of Sir Edgar Vincent the shares of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank have fallen from 15 to 10, and now stand at about 
11. Sir Edgar Vincent is a very agreeable man, and 
apparently intelligent. But if he wishes to pass for a 
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serious financier, he would do well in future to keep 
clear of the Kaffir Circus, and not get himself mixed up 
in common talk with its most notorious clown. 


What with a split on the Labour question in one 
half of the constituencies and on Local Veto in the 
other half, the Liberal party is in a bad way. If any- 
thing further were necessary to prove this it would be 
found in the series of resolutions that have been drawn 
up by the Executive of the National Liberal Federation 
for submission to the approaching meeting of the 
General Committee. These resolutions, of course, 
urge the local associations to ‘‘ organize,” but when 
it is asked on behalf of what cause they are to orga- 
nize, the only answer is Education and Armenia! The 
Government have acted feebly enough on the Education 
question, and the Opposition are entitled to make what 
capital they can out of the fact, but the lines of cleavage 
on that question are not the strict party ones, and for 
better or worse we know that education as an imme- 
diate ground of contention will in a few months be 
disposed of. As for Armenia, everybody knows that 
that is the deadest and most hopeless cause any party 
ever took up, even under the inspiring leadership of 
Mr. George Russell and Mr. Clayden. On the social 
and economic questions which are really urgent, and 
on which the country will have to decide in the near 
future, the newest Liberal programme says not a 
word. The Newcastle Programme, which promised 
everything to everybody, did not bring the party 
much luck. They now seem to think they can win 
on a programme which promises ‘‘ nothing to no- 
body.” 


There must be something very attractive in a dinner— 
evena bad one—or it would not be possible to get together 
at regularly recurring periods a number of boys and old 
men, such as make up the United Club, to listen to a 
series of the poorest and most dreary speeches— 
usually the self-consoling efforts of members of Par- 
liament who find it difficult to get a hearing in the 
House. The men with a future that never becomes a 
past, who respond so dutifully to the call of the Unionist 
Eighty Club, are generally allowed to hear one speech 
made by a man who might get a hearing elsewhere. 
In accordance with precedent, they were treated last 
week to Lord Cranborne, and heard something—dull 
perhaps, but still Lord Cranborne did say something. 
In still stricter precedent, they next had to suffer 
Mr. Cripps ; who having succeeded in getting his name 
associated with a particular subject by means of 
a correspondence in the ‘‘ Times,” fitly crowned his 
efforts by an appearance in the United Club. It is 
very easy to understand that such politicians find 
infinite advantages in this patient and useful society ; 
but what enjoyment do the subscribing members find 
in supplying a dumping ground for aspiring Tadpoles 
and desponding Tapers ? 


The United Club’s career is typical of the course of 
such Conservative institutions. They originate in 
independent effort, and are of some use until they are 
collared by the official set and throttled. This parti- 
cular club was started by a few clever young men as a 
training ground for speakers and for mutual political 
education. Their meetings were small, and did not 
glitter with Parliamentary stars; but those who 
talked spoke because they had something to say, and 
those who listened learned. There was no inducement 
to self-advertisement. One evening they got Mr. 
Middleton there to lecture them on ‘“ Political Organi- 
zation.” They criticized him with freedom and frank- 
ness, and had a most enjoyable evening. Singularly 
enough, soon after this, overtures for amalgamation came 
from the Constitutional Union—already in its senile or 
official stage. The United Club was outwitted by the 
cunning that frequently accompanies inferior intellect. 
They were allowed to retain their name, and thereby 
lost the substance. From that day the transformation 
has been going on. One by one the originators and 
active spirits of the old United Club have been dropped 
out, and the fruits of their work quietly appropriated by 
“better known men.” Hard-working secretaries are 
replaced by figure-heads with double-barrelled names. 
Discussions have given place to ‘‘ Sessional Dinners ” 
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(frequently eaten when the House is not in Session), 
when speakers are chosen, not for their power of 
speech, but because, say, they are nephews of the Duke 
of Norfolk or distantly connected with the Cheadles 
of Chalk. Young ideas are so effectually choked by 
old saws, that we think even Mr. Middleton himself 
could now with safety venture on another attempt at 
opening a discussion, and we suggest to him as a 
subject ‘* Political Snobs.” 


Impossible to get away from those letters of 
Tourgénief to Flaubert which appeared in the October 
number of ‘‘ Cosmopolis.” One reads them again and 
again, and, as in a play of Shakspeare, always finds 
something new and good. Old age has come upon him, 
and he accepts it with a sigh of regret ; ‘‘ after forty the 
whole meaning of life lies in renunciation” ; again: “ Je 
n'ai pas de tristesse, mais je n’ai aucune joie” is as 
beautiful as the most magical line of English poetry. 
And though Tourgénief is as human as Montaigne, he 
has little vanity in him, and absolutely no touch of envy. 
For example, Flaubert flies into one of his rages because 
Sarah Bernhardt’s silly book is published by the great 
house of Charpentier ; but Tourgénief declares that he 
cannot understand his anger ; ‘‘ What can it matter to 
you ?” he asks, “. . . . the book is as dead as the 
fashions of yesteryear.” And this is how he gives 
advice and consolation to his friend: ‘‘ You are in a 
bad way, my dear old man ; but, after all, you have got 
health and your work and some true friends—and 
therewith one can manage to live. But don’t go on 
eating your heart out (ne vous mangez pas vous-méme); 
that’s the one thing that human flesh and blood can’t 
stand.” 


There is everything in this Tourgénief; the self- 
confidence of the man of brains and the modesty of the 
artist. The discrepancy between Victor Hugo’s words 
and deeds makes him laugh ; he finds faults in ‘‘ L’Edu- 
cation sentimentale,” and sends his opinion to the 
author; but when he has written a short story he 
does not merely want Flaubert’s approval, but 
solicits his revision. ‘‘Be frank with me, point 
out anything that you don’t think exactly right”; 
and again appealing to his friendship, he begs him 
to “correct, change, cut at will”; he wants the 
thing to be perfect. Bacon’s famous sneer at the 
vulgar crowd comes to the memory; ‘incapable of 
perfectness.” And then how generous Tourgénief is ; 
how free of author’s envy! He sends Tolstoi’s books 
with words of warmest commendation to all the French- 
men he knows. He regrets that his system of philo- 
sophy, ‘tat once mystic, childish, and extravagantly 
bold,” should have spoiled ‘‘ Anna Karenina,” ‘* where 
there are things of absolutely the first order.” And 
now we know that on his deathbed Tourgénief wrote to 
Tolstoi begging him to give up his theology and 
devote himself to his art for his own and his country’s 
fame. The pen slipped from his dying fingers, leaving 
the appeal unfinished. There is no more pathetic 
death-scene in history ; and how modern, how fine! 


We have been beguiled by puffs and by the memory 
of his first book, ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” into 
reading ‘‘ Maggie,” the latest production of Mr. 
Stephen Crane. Mr. W. D. Howells, in a preface, 
compares ‘‘ Maggie” to Thomas Hardy’s *‘ Jude,” and 
declares that what strikes him most in the book ‘‘ is 
that quality of fatal necessity which dominates Greek 
tragedy.” This piece of auctioneer’s eulogy should 
have warned us; for it is only bad wine that 
needs so enormous and outlandish a bush; but 
it did not, and we are angry in proportion to 
our deceptien. ‘‘ Maggie” is a sordid little story; 
a piece of Irish mud, fetid in summer and ice- 
hard in winter, as Irish mud is apt to become in the 
Bowery on Manhattan Island ; and that is all we can 
say for it. Against it there is everything to be said; 
no pity nor fear here, Mr. Howells, but disgust merely 
and contempt, and Aristotle never ascribed a purifying 
influence to loathing. These puppets are not human ; 
they are merely embodiments of vice and vileness ; 
Yahoos—their only relation to mankind is in name and 
need. From the artist’s point of view, the book is as 
badly done as one of Landseer’s human dogs. — 
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THE VOICE OF THE SLUGGARD. 


NGLISH statesmen and economists were aroused a 
few months ago to a consideration of the German 
menace. They were startled a bit at first, opened one 
eye, and turned over. Now they are somnolently 
muttering that they have been called too soon. From 
these remarks we except Lord Rosebery. As soon as 
awakened recognition came to him, he was out of bed, 
and tubbing vigorously, while the others were still 
dreaming of an England raised high above all danger 
from foreign rivals. His public representations on the 
matter led the Government to consider the appointment 
of a Committee of Inquiry, but at the last moment the 
proposal was abandoned, and the Government decided 
to consult instead the opinion of its own tame optimists 
at the Board of Trade. That was the signal to pull up 
the bedclothes again, and return to sleep. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Balfour are now voicing 
in chorus the sluggard’s complaint. ‘‘ You have called 
us too soon,” says Mr. Balfour; ‘‘ Sheffield can still 
make very fine armour-plates.” ‘‘ Let us sleep again,” 
the Press echoes obsequiously; ‘‘ we will forget the 
German scare.” 

Then there is Lord Farrer. Of course he stands 
upon a different plane. Lord Farrer is acting high- 
priest to the Cobden Club, and the Cobden Club is 
bound to denounce, with all the vigour left to that 
institution, a book such as ‘‘ Made in Germany,” which 
is sprinkled with unblushing Protectionism. Lord 
Farrer’s speech last Tuesday loses in interest thereby. 
We knew beforehand that he would treat the subject 
much after the fashion in which he did treat it; our 
only surprise is that he did not make a better fight. 
Saying that your antagonist ‘‘is one of the worst con- 
troversialists you ever knew” is not hard hitting. As 
a matter of fact, Lord Farrer failed to hide his con- 
sciousness of advocating a bad case; it is palpable all 
through his speech. There is the selection of one par- 
ticular gr oupof trades—ironand steel—which, after years 
of degrad ation, have lately made a big upward spurt, as 
an example that the country’s industries are all right. 
There is the timid hedging on textiles, chemicals, and 
several other trades where the German advance is 
too obviously visible to be hidden behind misleading 
statistics and philosophic vapourings. These and other 
features of the speech show that Lord Farrer was by no 
means happy with his subject ; and the note of hesitancy 
is insistent even in his most amazing assertions con- 
cerning England’s unchallengeable supremacy. It is 
not the Lord Farrer we have hitherto known; to call 
him ‘‘ Old Cocksure” now would be inappropriate as 
well as vulgar. 

Lord Farrer naturally made much of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s extraordinary change of front, as well as of 
** the contemptuous indifference ” of Mr. Balfour; anda 
criticism of the Birmingham speech will serve for reply to 
the Cobden Club heroics. Now to those of us who were 
waiting anxiously for a statesman possessing the courage 
to declare the truth about our Imperial commerce and our 
miserable fiscal system, Mr. Chamberlain was, in the 
early part of this year, a refreshing tonic. Wehad not 
expected that the declaration would come from him; this 
made it only the more welcome. It seemed that at last we 
had some one in Her Majesty’s Government who might 
be reckoned on to do much in the way of leading 
the people out of the desert of Cobdenism. Mr. 
Chamberlain, we said, has sown his political wild oats, 
and is now devoting himself to the rehabilitation and 
safeguarding of the Empire's industrial supremacy and 
progress. The first definite pronouncement was made 
in his speech to the Canada Club last March, which 
gave point to the well-known Circular to the Colonies 
issued a few months previously. Then in June we 
had his speech to the Chambers of Commerce Con- 
gress. Nothing could have been more emphatic than 
his declarations as to the necessity of preserving 
and extending our industrial dominion by the weld- 
ing of the Empire in a Commercial Union, based 
on differential tariffs. ‘I say, in my personal opinion, 
this is a question which dominates all other im- 
perial interests, to which everything else is secondary.” 
There is no faltering note in this. Nor did he shrink 
from the consequence—namely, the breaking down of 
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the idol which the Cobden Club has set up. Of the 
Zollverein which he advocated he said, ‘‘ This is an 
essential condition of the proposal, that Great Britain 
shall consent to replace moderate duties upon certain 
articles of large production in the Colonies.... 
which might under such an arrangement be wholly 
produced in the Colonies and by British labour... . 
I do not doubt for an instant that this would be the 
strongest bond of union between the British race 
throughout -the world.” This was only five months 
ago, and it is difficult to imagine that even Mr, 
Chamberlain would have dropped with such rapidity 
from this courageous recognition of the facts to the 
feeble optimism which was exhibited to the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It is a pitiful spectacle, this of the recent champion 
of our Empire’s commerce covering his retreat from a 
position which was unassailable, and promised honour, 
but required boldness, behind such meek, Exeter Hall 
platitudes as that we develop our possessions ‘‘ as 
trustees of civilization for the commerce of the world.” 

Of course the new attitude has to be backed 
up by a demonstration that all is well with our 
commerce; and so the Colonial Secretary devoted 
a large part of his speech to poking fun at Lord 
Rosebery’s warnings, and deriding the other efforts 
which have lately been made to awaken the country 
to a sense of its industrial peril. The German menace 
is now a theme for Mr. Chamberlain’s wit. Unfortu- 
nately for his character as political economist he broke 
out into misleading statistics. He told his hearers 
that the total export of domestic produce from the 
United Kingdom increased three millions sterling 
between 1885 and 1894, apparently oblivious of the fact 
that that statement conveyed no correct notion of our 
progress or retrogression in the period named. This 
can only be obtained by examining the nature of the 
exports, a task from which Mr. Chamberlain refrained. 
We will perform it for him. In the first place, Mr. 
Chamberlain exaggerates the figures he uses. The actual 
increase was only 42,709,219, including £1,109,136 of 
Parcel Post. But letthat pass. The crux of the matter 
lies in the fact that between the years named there was 
an increase of 46,738,180 in our export of coal, and of 
£381,919 in our export of coal products. There is also 
an increase of £1,085,898 in our export under the 
heading ‘‘ Chemical Products and Dye Stuffs,” much 
of which obviously relates to raw material. But, 
leaving this item and others like it out of account, 
there is yet an increase of more than seven millions 
sterling in our export of what is practically raw 
material, of a kind which cannot be renewed. Now 
these seven millions should be deducted from 
the two and three-quarter millions of increase 
which Mr. Chamberlain asks us to chuckle over; 
for exports of precious raw material which cannot be 
renewed are not a subject of unmixed congratulation. 
We might congratulate ourselves on exporting increased 
quantities of agricultural produce, because they do not 
imply any permanent drain, but can always be renewed : 
unfortunately we cannot so congratulate ourselves, 
because in that class of exports there has been in the 
selected period a net decrease of nearly half a million 
sterling. We might also congratulate ourselves on 
exporting increased quantities of manufactures (in 
view of our increased food imports, our decreased 
agricultural production, and our increased population, 
we are in a very bad way unless we are in a position so 
to congratulate ourselves) because these exports also 
can always be renewed; unfortunately, as we have 
shown, we have to record a decreased export in this 
case of some four millions sterling. 

Then Mr. Chamberlain ventured on comparisons. 
They did not help him much, even on his own show- 
ing, for against his supposititious increase in our 
exports of three millions he set an increase in Germany’s 
of five millions. As, however, we have deducted coal 
and coal products from our consideration of England’s 
exports, we must do the same in respect of Germany. 
The only items belonging to the category of unrenew- 
able raw material which Germany exports in any 
quantity are coal and coke. Her increased export of 
the former amounts to a little over a million sterling, of 
the latter to £1,379,850—a total of £2,409,500. Deduct 
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this from the gross increase of five millions, and you 
have a net increase in Germany’s exports of two and a 
half millions sterling, to set against England's decrease 
of four millions. That is what an examination of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s wonderful ten years of progress amounts 
to. Get what satisfaction you can out of that, remember- 
ing meanwhile that Germany’s proportional progress is 
much greater than the actual increases show ; remember- 
ing, likewise, the very important fact that England stands 
against the world, not against Germany only, and that 
all other countries have been following Germany’s up- 
ward path in the matter of exports, with the exception 
of France; and France, being largely a self-contained 
country, feeding herself, instead of being fed by other 
nations, has not the same imperative need of an in- 
creased export of manufactures as we have. 

Finally, Mr. Chamberlain, in amplification of his 
general figures and in justification of his significant 
silence about the Zollverein, tried to minimize the 
increase in German exports to our Colonies and 
Possessions ; but he failed to tell his audience that 
the export of our produce to our Possessions (excluding 
India) fell from a value of fifty millions in 1884 to a 
value of forty-four millions in 1894; or that the 
increase in Germany's export to Canada in the same 
period was from £405,980 to £1,200,317, and to the 
Cape from £45,299 to £448,412, and to New Zealand 
from £6,547 to £68,163, to take three examples. But, 
of course, he did not state these facts. Their reitera- 
tion belongs to the earlier half of this year, when 
Mr. Chamberlain believed in the Empire, and had the 
courage of his convictions; their mention would have 
been out of place in this sere and yellow leaf period 
of the present year. The weather has turned chilly, 
and the coat has been newly patched; it is another 
colour now. 

There is one feature of Mr. Balfour’s speech to the 
Sheffield Cutlers which also calls for comment : it is a 
common feature of most speeches and articles upon the 
subject. This is how the argument runs :—The fear of 
foreign competition is nonsense; it is good for us that 
other nations should be prosperous; the more goods 
they make for us the better; yet guard yourselves 
against foreign competition by technical education and 
better business methods. Could anything be more 
illogical? If foreign competition is a good thing, why 
try to prevent it by technical education? Mr. Balfour 
and the others must choose : they cannot have it both 
ways. If the growth of foreign manufactures on the 
market is good for us, then let us encourage it. If it 
is bad, then let us discourage it by every means in our 
power. Mr. Balfour also fell a victim to the ‘“‘ balan- 
cing” theory. All that Germany imports to us, he 
said, is paid for by our exports, and therefore the 
greater our import trade the more flourishing our export 
trade. But where does the neutral market which we 
are losing to Germany come into this argument? The 
neutral market is the chief market for our manufactures: 
the interchange for home consumption between England 
and Germany is a minor affair; but it is to this only 
that Mr. Balfour’s arguments apply. 


SOME PROMOTIONS AND A MORAL. 


5 ee promotion of Mr. Glyn to the See of Peter- 
borough compels comparison with another appoint- 
ment which has speedily followed it; that of Dr. Wace, 
Principal of King’s College, to the City rectory of St. 
Michael, Cornhill. Dr. Wace is a scholar of high rank, 
the editor of the great ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography.” His lectures on the ‘‘ Foundations of 
Faith” are a text-book ; he has displayed signal ability 
as a Christian apologist, entering the field with Pro- 
fessor Huxley himself, and emerging not without honour; 
while his literary capacity may be estimated from the fact 
that he was a leader-writer on the ‘‘ Times” for five and 
twenty years, in the period of that journal’s fame. His 
adminisirative power is evident in the skill and success 
with which he has guided King’s College through, pro- 
bably, the most perilous crisis that institution has ever 
encountered ; his business faculty is equally manifest 
in the reorganization of the financial position of the 
College, and the collection of a large sum of money to 
meet its liabilities. No one can blame him, now 
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that he is no longer young, for wishing to re- 
tire to a quieter and less exacting sphere of labour. 
But is it not something very like a public scandal 
that such a man should practically be left with- 
out recognition by the Church? The Council of 
King’s College, which appointed him Principal, is 
mainly composed of laymen ; the lay Bench of Lincoln’s 
Inn chose him for their Preacher ; the lay Court of the 
Drapers’ Company have preferred him to St. Michael’s. 
The sole ecclesiastical patronage he has received is a 
barren prebend of St. Paul’s—‘‘a stall without any 
fodder in it,” as Mr. Rogers used to say—and an 
equally empty chaplaincy to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. And now, by way of pension and pro- 
vision for his later years, Dr. Wace is passed by when 
deaneries and canonries are given to inferior men, 
and is glad to take a City living! We entirely dis- 
sent from, and protest against, that view of City 
parishes which treats them as convenient means of 
pensioning elderly men, as ‘“‘ honorary canonries” for 
scholars. This, it is understood, is Archbishop Temple’s 
view; and so long as it prevails, the City churches 
have no chance. But this by the way. Our point 
is that the authorities have neglected Dr. Wace, 
as they neglected Mr. Llewellyn Davies. Dr. Wace 
is an Evangelical, Mr. Davies a Broad Churchman. 
So long as distinct schools of thought are recog- 
nized within the Church of England, the foremost 
men of each of them have a reasonable claim to 
places among her highest officials. And our complaint 
is that the foremost men are now being passed by, while 
mediocrities come to the front, for reasons which will 
not bear a close examination. A well-known Non- 
conformist minister who has taken orders in the Church 
of England was once asked by Archbishop Benson 
what was the characteristic which struck him most 
forcibly as an outsider who had come inside. His 
reply was, that in the Church of England all the second- 
rate men seemed to get in front, while the first-rate 
were left in the back benches! That circumstance had 
not unnaturally made a considerable impression upon 
him. 

Why is Mr. Glyn made a bishop? What has he 
done to be chosen as a leader of the Church? He has 
unquestionably administered a large and important 
London parish with devotion and success: and he 
deserves high credit for his work. But hundreds of 
other parish priests have done similar work at least 
equally well. We are always glad to see a parish 
priest made a bishop ; and the fact that Dr. Wace has 
not been a parish priest since 1870 might reasonably 
tell against his promotion to the Bench. But it is of 
little or no weight against such recognition of his 
services as a deanery or canonry would have implied. 
Will any one contend that Mr. Glyn has done as much 
for the Church as Dr. Wace? Will any one maintain 
that Mr. Glyn’s work at Kensington would have been 
thought to deserve such high promotion, unless he had 
been also ‘‘ well born, well married, and well to do”? 

We have indeed nothing but respect for Mr. Glyn 
personally. But the plain truth is that not a few 
Church appointments during the last twelve years have 
seriously-weakened the episcopal bench ; and it is high 
time that somebody spoke out, and said openly what 
everybody has been saying in private. The bad old 
days of the Court bishop are happily past. But it 
seems as if, in selecting men for high office in the 
Church, more importance is attached to considerations 
of family, and connexions, and private means, than to 
the matters which are really of primary moment. 
Surely, in these democratic days, such considerations 
are, to say the least, of minor consequence. The serious 
issues which are now before the Church render it an 
absolutely vital necessity that her leaders should be 
selected from among her very best men. What would 
be thought or said if the judges, for example, were 
chosen on social grounds rather than for reasons of 
personal capacity and fitness? And yet it is the simple 
fact that an ordinary Churchman is at a loss even to 
guess at the reasons which dictated the nomination of 
at least one-half the present bench of bishops; to 
say nothing of deans and canons. What makes the 
matter more grave is the significant fact that the majority 
of these questionable appointments have been made 
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within the last twelve years, and by three different 
Prime Ministers. Whatis the result? Omitting the 
two Archbishops, and the Bishops of Wales, whose 
appointment is governed by exceptional considerations, 
there are not more than ten of the remaining twenty- 
eight sees which can be said to be occupied by men of 
the first rank, whether regard be had to scholarship, 
eloquence, personality, administrative ability, or any 
other qualification necessary to their exalted office. Of 
the rest, some may be ranked as good second-rate men ; 
but there remain at least ten prelates who cannot even 
attain to that distinction. 

Churchmen have acquiesced in the appointment of 
their bishops by the Prime Minister because on the whole 
the system has seemed to work fairly well, in spite of 
obvious objections on the ground of principle. But 
unless the best men are sought out, it is certain that 
within the Church itself a movement will soon arise in 
favour of Disestablishment, as a preferable alternative 
to the persistent promotion of mediocrities, ‘‘ safe” 
men, and society parsons. The movement has, indeed, 
already begun; and a Conservative Premier cannot 
safely ignore it. 

ARMS AND THE SNOB. 
IV. 


PROMISED to deal with some of the arms which 

figure in ‘‘ Debrett’s House of Commons.” Let 
me redeem that promise. Can Mr. F. A. Channing 
produce any evidence of relationship to Lord Garvagh, 
Earl Canning, or the Marquess of Clanricarde, . that 
he should assume their arms of Canning ? and was his 
mother, for whom I presume his quartering stands, a 
relative of Sir John Gay Alleyne, Bart. ? 

I have a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the 
pedigree of the Shropshire family of Corbet. With the 
exception of certain Welsh pedigrees, I know of no 
longer, more authentic, or more famous pedigree. They 
had a pedigree of some generations when they first 
set foot in England with the Conqueror,: and there 
is no flaw in their subsequent descent. They have 
always held so high a position in the county of Salop 
that a free translation (‘‘ God looks after the Corbets’’) 
is, I learn, usually substituted in the county for the 
more literal rendering of their motto, ‘* Deus pascit 
corvos.” Consequently their genealogy is well known, 
and it is equally well known that they are not a large 
family. Several titles created at various times have 
become extinct. Yet it is the undifferenced coat of the 
head of the family that Mr. William Joseph Corbet, 
M.P. for the East Wicklow division, has apparently as- 
sumed. I confess I am puzzled to see where he could 
join on to the Corbets of Moreton Corbet. 

Mr. Radcliffe Cooke has not proved a right to arms, 
though I am aware his family have used them for some 
time. Mr. Alexander Cross can show no authority for 
his arms, which are not matriculated in Lyon Register. 
Mr. William Rees Morgan Davies’s escutcheon lacks 
authority, and convicts itself. The pedigree in 
**Burke’s Landed Gentry,” though it mentions other 
royal licences, quotes none in support of the assump- 
tion of the name of Digby, though of course the 
descent ‘‘ per distaff” from the noble house of Digby 
is unquestioned in the case of Mr. Wingfield-Digby. 
{ don’t think Mr. John Dillon can show any connexion 
with Lord Dillon’s family: and the arms of Mr. 
Akers-Douglas are really those of Douglas only and 
without a crest, and not as Debrett gives them. 

The arms Mr. Charles John Engledew apparently 
claims are not accorded to him, nor I believe to any one, 
in Ireland. They are quoted in ‘‘ Burke’s Armory” as 
the arms of a family of Engledue, which probably 
accounts for their assumption. The arms of Mr. J. T. 
Firbank are void of any authority. Mr. Lewis Fry 
and Sir Edward Fry have proved no descent from the 
ancient family of their name whose arms they use, and 
the Peerages show a very different coat-of-arms which 
has been recently granted to their relative Sir 
Theodore Fry, Bart. 

Mr. Sydney Gedge would be wise to satisfy himself, 
and other people, that he is entitled to arms at all 
before displaying the elaborate escutcheon attributed 
to him by Debrett. It puzzles me to say where either 
the arms or quarterings, or the crest or coronet, of 
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Sir Charles Hamond originated. And what on earth 
does the coronet stand for? Mr. Johnston of Bally- 
kilbeg is using the arms of the Marquess of Annandale 
(whoever he may really be). Does the Ulster member, 
like so many others of his name, claim to be a Peer ? 
Mr. Evan Henry Llewellyn is using the coat of his 
namesake, Prince of North Wales; and the arms 
attributed to Mr. J. W. Maclure have not been 
matriculated tohim. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s supporters 
are of no legal authority, though his right to arms is 
unquestioned. Can Mr. William Cuthbert Quilter, Q.C., 
prove his descent from the Quilter family of Staple in the 
county of Kent, to whom the arms he uses were granted 
as far away back as 1551? His pedigree in the ‘‘ Landed 
Gentry ” only begins in 1779, and Burke assigns him 
no arms. Mr. Renshaw and Mr. Rentoul are also delin- 
quents. There are a few members of Parliament who 
are legally entitled to arms who make no display of 
them in Debrett; there are many who are perfectly 
entitled to the arms they are therein accredited with. 
But I do not wish it to be understood that all those 
whose arms I have not mentioned are legally entitled to 
these distinctions. There are some upon which it is 
difficult to express an opinion, in the absence of any 
knowledge of the pedigrees either of the individual 
persons themselves or of the families to whom the arms 
undoubtedly belong. There are also a number of 
Scottish coats-of-arms displayed which need matricula- 
tion. Probably this is due to the fact that it is not so 
widely known as it should be that a Scottish coat-of- 
arms is (amongst males) only heritable, without 
alteration, by the heir male amongst the de- 
scendants of the grantee, or of the person matri- 
culating. In this (as in many other ways) the 
Scottish law of arms differs very materially from 
the English law. But, though far from legal or correct 
for Scottish cadets to bear the arms of the heads of their 
respective families, such a practice can hardly be 
branded as snobbery, so I have refrained at present 
from mentioning those whom I know to be offenders. 
But I do earnestly ask all members of Parliament and 
judges when the proofs from ‘‘ Debrett’s House of 
Commons” reach them to have the honest pluck to 
strike out the arms pictured against their names unless 
they Anow of their own actual definite knowledge that 
they really do possess a dona fide, legal and unques- 
tionable right to use armorial bearings. At present I 
say no more whilst I await the issue of the 1897 
Edition of Debrett. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have been charged 
with devoting my attention to the less important members 
of the community, such as the Aldermen of the City of 
London. That this charge is without foundation, I 
think my criticisms of the arms of various members 
of the Houses of Lords and Commons clearly prove. 
But I have every desire to be impartial, and in my next 
article I propose to review the armorial claims of certain 
judges or of certain princes of the Church. X. 


PORTRAIT PAINTERS AT THE 
GRAFTON GALLERY. 


WONDER when a sudden end will come to the 

ordinary portrait of commerce. The collapse will 
be complete as well as sudden, because of low artistic 
vitality ; superstition and habit avail to prop up a 
careful corpse only for a time, not for ever. But social 
collapse comes about by some accidental, unlooked-for 
agency, not by direct attack, and the new habit of 
living in flats will probably be the death of the large 
presentation portrait in oils, which always demands for 
its honourable retirement after the first flush of posses- 
sion a roomy staircase or secluded corridor, and in the 
end an unfrequented attic. It needed the innocent seem- 
ing bicycle to rout the Sabbatarian and the chaperon, 
and the flat will doubtless take the poor old portrait in 
the flank, as it has already decimated a more respectable 
affair—the library—in all its squadrons of books 
that no gentleman should be without. The Duke 
and the Squire will still have room—indeed more 
room—now that the priceless treasures of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century collections have left 
their walls for Germany, France, and America. 
But the Prince, and the Duke, and the Squire are 
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timid people, and the New Rich, who also have room, 
timider still ; they take their taste from the lower middle 
classes. People of the middle class must nowadays 
think twice before devoting the few square feet left free 
by “Art” upon their exiguous walls to these insuffer- 
able survivals of a splendid pride and luxury. The eyes 
of the modern world will be suddenly opened to the fact 
that there is no point in doubling those photographs 
which can be so conveniently and numerously bestowed 
in small compass (on the piano, for preference) by large, 
badly executed, unpleasantly tinted imitations in oil. 
The National Portrait Gallery itself will begin to ask, 
Why so big? why so expensive ? why oil? why this 
horrible stuff, supposed to be paint, that smothers and 
clogs and travesties the struggling likeness of our 
great men? And as the ranks of genius become daily 
more serried and more insistent, and the problem of 
space insistent too, and the papers clamour for the 
inclusion of the last portrait of our greatest statesman, 
the director will put to himself the question, Why not a 
real photograph instead ? 

Meanwhile there is no great sign of this tremendous 
collapse, and the Portrait Painters open their show 
once more with seemingly undaunted front. And the 
truth is that they have always managed their affairs 
with the most disarming cleverness and courtesy. 
Their assemblies are like those subscription balls whose 
promoters are handsomely fronted by the presence of 
condescending patronesses and their guests. The 
casual visitor is alarmed from time to time by the vision 
of strange figures, silent, smiling stonily, terribly 
armed, and is vaguely aware of a background of people 
absorbed in their own amusements ; but his eye is 
caught here and there by grace and distinction, and 
he comes away charmed. It is the critic’s business not 
to be so casual, and his explorations leave him hope- 
lessly enlightened on the chasms that yawn, on the 
incompatibilities of the whole affair. Yet in the end he 
feels a sort of admiring gratitude to Mr. Stuart Wortley 
for the magnanimity with which he allows Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Legros a niche beside his own magnificent 
creations. 

One would fain be polite and slip past, and say 
nothing. But a horrible fascination plucks at one’s 
sleeve to turn round and stare at all those extraordinary 
ideas of men and still more of women, at those figures 
in wood, so diligently arrayed in dress and ornament 
and circumstance that mean nothing, if not a pretension 
to charm, to gaiety, to elegance. Are they the work of 
exiles from some remote planet who have no notion of 
the being and nature of a woman—who perform a peni- 
tential task? And yet perhaps no. It is rather a 
fortunate géne that withholds them from saying very 
much, for from time to time there breaks through 
the icy awkwardness some queer bouncing piece of 
speech. These mixtures of stupid frost and inconvenient 
thaw are a most uncomfortable experience. It is a 
relief to find Mr. Greiffenhagen giving us a reading of 
a woman frank and unashamed. It cannot be called 
distinguished in taste, but where the elementary sensa- 
tions of character, natural pose, happy self-possession 
are so rare, it shines. Mr. Lavery, too, affects one 
as a man with some real sensation, though in 
the present instance I must confess not altogether 
pleasantly. He has carried out in the draperies of 
his ‘* Thalia” with very considerable art a combina- 
tion of colour to my private feeling malhonnéte. It 
may seem strange to many of my readers that I find 
a personal moral effect in the colour of draperies, but 
that only because of the customary superficial reading 
of pictures by the act represented or pretension of the 
subject. The fact is that both Mr. Lavery and Mr. 
Greiffenhagen reveal themselves much more freely in 
their draperies than in the faces of their portraits, 
because they find it much harder to paint the faces ; 
Mr. Greiffenhagen’s trimmings are a clever bit of 
painter's translation in the school of Whistler. 

But that name takes us to the tiny masterpiece that 
Mr. Whistler sends to the exhibition. Within these 
few inches what extraordinary science and art! A 
refractory material is made to render form and likeness 
with precision, and this statement flowers with inevitable 
ease and elegance—like a rose ina collection of horrible 
dahlias. 
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Then we pay tribute to that downright gift of Millais 
that shines through all his imperfections, the eye for 
winning human expression, for example, an English 
girl here, with a certain pretty stiffness of form naively 
rendered; and while we must trace in his paint the 
father-in-law of half the disagreeable styles in the 
Gallery, we. look in vain for masculine drawing like 
that in the portrait of his son. 

On the other side is the exactly opposite case of Mr. 
Guthrie. To Millais the essential build, character, re- 
semblance of a figure came with an easy felicity; so 
easily that he never seems half-awake in the task of 
picture-making, but trusts that everything else will be 
added on the same terms, and that time will put all to 
rights if the paint does look a little unlike that of an 
Old Master. Here is Mr. Guthrie, on the other hand, 
who arrives at painting by a painful effort of taste. 
The taste is a real one; but, like so many modern 
tastes, it begins from the surface and has to work back 
to the fundamental troubles of construction. The 
Glasgow School set out in a kind of frenzy of pleasure in 
the qualities of paint, in the picture-formulas of certain 
of the masters. The more sincere talents among them 
must turn a discomforted eye now on some of the early 
cleverness that ranked so fine against a prevailing sheer 
stupidity, must whisper to themselves that there are 
previous questions to raise, and the battle to begin again. 
Mr. Guthrie is a man capable of this ‘‘ return upon him- 
self.” He will leave it to Munich to hail as masterpieces 
the too easy successes, and go further. The portrait of 
a child in this exhibition illustrates what I mean. A 
picture-formula taken from Velasquez, but inept, ap- 
parently, for the child in hand, and an attention to the 
disposition and management of blocks of paint, are 
manifest ; but the child is lost, lends nothing of his 
character to the idea of the picture. Alongside he 
shows a different portrait, confessing difficulties, not very 
triumphant, but more dependent on a wrestle with the 
appearance of the sitter. To find a portrait of a child 
really springing from a sympathetic observation we 
must pass on to M. Helleu’s little girl on a sofa. How 
easily from this centre the whole decoration of the 
picture flows out! M. Helleu is not without his own 
temptations to mannerism in drawing ; but these spring 
from an excited sense of elegance; there is no heavy 
imposition of an uncongenial pictorial frame. Nor do 
we trace the weary devices of the painter to find for his 
sitter a position in which she will not look awkward on 
a chair ; and this position carefully destroyed in such 
logic as it had by after arrangements of the hands, of 
the ribbons and skirts, and happy thoughts in boas, 
art pottery, &c., tucked in by inquiring experimental 
despair. 

There are several of the younger artists whom I 
should like to speak about ; but I must confine myself 
to-day to the one who is most interesting, Mr. 
Rothenstein. In the first room is the portrait of a 
sculptor from his hand, remarkable for life and 
elegance, in the last a group of drawings, hard by the 
contributions of Mr. Legros—a neighbourhood that does 
not disgrace them. Mr. Rothenstein's talent is one on 
which it would be hasty yet to pronounce, because of 
the yeasty: indeterminate condition of his work at pre- 
sent. Of the talent there is no question, of its goal 
there is a doubt, and it remains to be seen whether he 
will manage it for the best. My own present opinion, 
which I give with all reserve, is of this sort. In 
expression by art we may take our stand on the side 
of the angels or the side of the devils. As Blake 
knew, the devils and the angels are both desirable 
instructors, but they have frequent misunderstand- 
ing, and none more frequent than yearnings to mas- 
querade—devils as angels, angels as devils. In our 
society the chief temptation is for the devils to take on 
wistful angelic ways (except when the angels write 
novels). Witness our wonderful ‘‘Punch”! The 
devil's part in drawing is caricature, satire, a beautiful 
expression of the malign, the. grotesque, the absurd. 
‘** Punch’s” effort is constantly to iron out any trace of 
the devil in his contributors, and to limit them to such 
gentle pleasantries as may be permissible in the angelic 
life. ow, I have a strong suspicion that in the 
reluctant, impeding medium of English life the devil 
does not get his due; that wit is suppressed where it 
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exists, and that many a hopeful young devil is driven 
to make insipid attempts at angelic production. Neither 
Mr. Walter Sickert nor Mr. Rothenstein will misunder- 
stand me if I thus put the point, and ask whether 
the painter of Mr. George Moore and the author 
of many admirably malicious drawings might not have 
a great career by following out that line, by taking 
some such place as that left vacant by Pellegrini. I 
recognize in Mr. Rothenstein, as in Mr. Sickert, a 
real and unusual /as¢e for painting, an appreciation of 
the things to be wrought from the sentiment of what is 
harmonious and gracious ; but I question whether 
the effort to do these things brings into play the full 
force of their abilities. Character drawing is undoubtedly 
Mr. Rothenstein’s affair, and the fine handling of last 
year’s portrait of Mr. Cunninghame Graham gives 
me pause ; but if he is to create anything in colour, 
it seems to me it will have to be as that magni- 
ficently diabolic spirit Goya created, in a kind of 
bitter cruel order of effect. In all this I may be 
wrong, and | await with interest his development. But 
I will clinch my argument by pointing to an almost 
isolated case in recent English art of one who has had 
the courage of the devil’s side—to Aubrey Beardsley. 
Against the temptations and deprecations of the angels 
he remained what his talent required of him, with this 
remarkable but usual result, that a number of angels 
are now rushing in where fools might fear to tread. 
S. M. 


THE PLAGUE OF CONCERTS. 


OSITIVELY there are no bounds to Mr. Robert 
Newman’s impudence. To begin with, no matter 

how I may happen to slate a concert given in his hall 
(the Queen’s Hall, of course), he cannot be induced 
to take a libel action against me. He has never 
even gone so far as to encourage a foolishly com- 
plaisant employé to do so. If I slaughter an innocent 
protigé of his on Saturday he bows affably to me on 
Monday morning. He has proved more than half of 
the musical profession fools by lowering the pitch, 
whereby nothing but good things have come, in defiance 
of all prophecies. He has organized the best choir, and 
now gives the best choral concerts, in ‘‘ the so-called ” 
metropolis. Forgetful of tradition, he has made pro- 
menade concerts decent and yet profitable; and on 
Saturday evenings we may smoke the cigarette of peace 
and listen to such popular composers as Bach, Berlioz, 
Dvordk, Wagner, and Schubert. He brought over 
Lamoureux, and though all whose judgment is worth 
considering warned him that disaster awaited him, he 
brought him over again and made the venture pay ; and 
now purposes fetching him again next spring. For 
some time he has run Sunday afternoon orchestral 
concerts under the really able direction of Mr. Ran- 
degger for those who dislike going to church on Sun- 
day afternoon. And, lastly, not content with all these 
achievements, he has commenced Sunday evening 
chamber music concerts for those who find it lowering 
to their health and spirits to go to church on Sunday 
evening. What is to be done with such a man? 
Should he be made principal of a music-school, or 
merely hung? Of course the first is a highly satis- 
factory way of putting a musical man finally on the 
shelf ; but I fear it will not be tried in Mr. Newman’s 
case. Now, if a big firm of publishers had him on their 
hands as a not too popular composer—but this is away 
from the point. And the point, after all, is not what the 
philistines may want to do with Mr. Newman, but what 
Mr. Newman wants to do for the philistine public. In 
these Sunday evening concerts he certainly provides 
them with an entertainment for which they should be 
duly grateful. In trying to find my way to church 
through the awful fog of last Sunday evening my feet 
involuntarily took the more familiar path leading to 
Queen’s Hall; and there I found Messrs. Arbos, F. W. 
Hill, A. Hobday, E. Tomlinson and W. H. Squire 
fleeting the time carelessly by fiddling away at Men- 
delssohn’s D minor quintet precisely for all the world 
as though it were Monday night at the Pops. Then 
Miss Lucile Hi!] sang songs by Schumann, Chaminade 
and Thomé with delicacy and some warmth of feeling ; 
Miss Dora Bright played the piano somewhat stiffly but 
ia sufficiently musicianly fashion ; and Mr. Arbos was 
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kind enough to fiddle pieces by Schumann and Stanford. 
My only objections to Mr. Arbos are these. First, 
although settled in England he persists in calling him- 
self Sefor Arbos, which gives one the very unfair im- 
pression that he is a Jewish charlatan trading upon the 
universal English belief that any one who calls himself 
Monsieur or Herr or Signor or Sehor must be of neces- 
sity a great musician. So firmly are we set in that 
faith that a talented patriotic Irish gentleman may be 
found disguised as Signor Foli; and a few days since 
another Irish singer said he could double his income 
by changing the final y of his name into i and the usual 
prefix into Signor. My readers may have noticed my 
demoniacal delight in reducing artists of every nationality 
to a dead level of Mr. and Mrs., excepting where (in 
the latter case) an unendurable cacophony would result ; 
and then I write Madame witha sigh of reluctance. Our 
trick of labelling people according to their nationalities is 
a piece of insular vulgarity decidedly to be discouraged, 
especially in music, where the humbug takes so profit- 
able an advantage of it. Muchas I admire Mr. R.S. 
Hichens’ piquant and penetrating musical criticism, 
my hand instinctively reaches for my tomahawk when 
he talks about Herr Henschel. That gentleman is well 
content with Mr.: why not Mr. Hichens? My other 
objection to Mr. Arbos is merely his resemblance to a 
musical critic whom I once saw despatch a German 
sausage, a hard-boiled egg and a glass of porter in 
I min. 27 secs. or thereabouts ; and Mr. Arbos may be 
forgiven that for his playing of Schumann. The best 
thing they did on this Sunday evening was a trio (for 
violin, ’cello and piano) by Arensky. The first move- 
ment is well nigh interminable and only a lunatic could 
talk about the ‘‘ absence of diffuseness”; but it is full 
of pretty things ; and the slow movement, an elegy, is 
of a wondrous loveliness and tenderness in parts, and 
only falls short of the big music where the composer has 
tried to lay on splashes of gorgeous colour on the mag- 
nificent scale. Then one becomes conscious, with a 
slight shock, that an Arensky is not a Mozart. The 
scherzo is pleasant, in spite of the fact that it is 
exceeding long and full of vain repetitions; and the 
finale is tedious, mechanically thrashed out, barren of 
beauty and expression—in a word, ugly, and moreover, 
uncalled for. Why on earth did not Mr. Arensky let 
his scherzo stand as the finale? Miss Dora Bright’s 
playing in the trio was too inflexible; but Mr. Arbos 
played well; and the ’cello-ing of Mr. Squire was so 
brilliant as to show conclusively that in this gentleman 
we have an artist who will presently stand in the very 
first rank. I should add that Mr. Wood played the 
accompaniments as they should be played; kept every 
one in the artists’ room cheerful ; and sat through the 
Arensky finale with a smile of unfathomable depth of 
satirical meaning. Certainly those who cannot find 
their way to church on foggy Sunday evenings should 
try to reach the small Queen’s Hall. 

In flippant and blasphemous moments it sometimes 
occurs to me how very lightly Pharaoh was punished 
for the incomprehensible folly of trying to keep the 
Jews when he had an opportunity of getting rid of 
them; and I cannot resist the fancy that if in- 
stead of plagues of flies and lice he had been visited 
with a plague of concerts, chiefly arranged by the 
chosen people, he would have been so unfeignedly de- 
lighted when it was over as to have averted his doom 
at the Red Sea. I venture to assert that not a critic in 
London, no, not even one of those unfortunates who 
are paid by the line or the article, instead of by the 
year (as all respectable papers pay), would try to wade 
across the Channel in his boots to bring back the artists 
who have lately filled the musical halls with strange 
noises if a musical Moses should arise to tempt all 
pianists, violinists and singers to a new promised land. 
There was a time when I attended these concerts with 
the rash indiscrimination of youth; but age brings 
wisdom and saps one’s enthusiasms and superfluous 
energy ; and now—there stands my champagne, but I 
taste it not: I know it is generally an inferior vintage, 
made in Germany. True, it would have been worth 
while hearing Mr. D’Albert play Beethoven on Tuesday ; 
but I had to be in two other places; and unlike some of 
my brethren I cannot be in three places at once. And 
on the whole it is sufficient to have heard a Sunday 
concert, and Lamoureux, and Mr. Gompertz, and one 
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students’ concert, all in one week, without troubling 
about Miss Adela Verne, Mr. Sauer, and a concert 
given at the Guildhall Barracks under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Cummings. I do not question this 
gentleman’s powers; I am fully prepared to admit 
that he may, as his friends claim, have once sung at 
sight a recitative of about the same difficulty as Mr. 
McNaught now sets for Board-school youngsters ; but 
remembering well the mathematical regularity of his 
beat I have no desire ever to hear a student band play 
to it. After these preliminary remarks (to postpone the 
revelation of my present poverty of mind) let me 
plunge at once into the concert of the London Academy 
of Music. When I used to teach at this institution 
human perversity irresistibly impelled me to abuse 
every concert it gave ; and on this last occasion it was 
really delightful to watch the students going through 
and over Cimarosa’s ‘‘ I] Matrimonio Segreto”’ without 
a desire to say disagreeable things about my former 
chiefs. The music is as pleasant as Mozart with all 
Mozart’s genius left out can well be; and the pretty 
enough story contains a good deal of rather stale fun ; 
but the piece amused the audience, which was one point, 
and showed the critical how well the students had been 
trained, which was another. Distinctions would be 
invidious, so I will content myself with saying that 
Mr. Stanley Verde’s Count was not merely a piece of 
good singing, but also a piece of unusually vivacious, 
yet not too vivacious, acting; while the two young 
ladies who took the principal parts sang with some 
charm and more accurately in tune than could be 
expected in the case of inexperienced young ladies under 
circumstances which might make the boldest nervous. 
The band was, for a students’ band, excellent, 
and whenever it was a little weak Mr. Pollitzer’s 
cleverness saved the situation. By his adroit manage- 
ment of the stage Mr. Richard Temple revealed a gift 
I did not know he possessed, for he was only known to 
me as an elocutionist, who, being also a trained singer, 
was emphatically the man for performances of such 
works as ‘‘ Athalie,” where your elocutionist who is no 
singer generally makes himself ridiculous. I trust the 
London Academy may prosper better than ever now 
that it is no longer liable to be called to account for my 
vagaries. It deserves to prosper ; for my opinion, after 
teaching there for some years, is the same as it was 
before I joined the staff, namely that it is the best music 
school in London. 

There is little to be said about the last Lamoureux. 
It was very much the best concert of the series. The 
Seventh symphony suited Lamoureux as well as the 
Heroic suited him badly the night before ; and though 
he got no more of the true Beethoven uncanny feeling 
into the Allegretto than he did of tremendous mystery 
into the slow movement of the Heroic, yet the wonder- 
ful cleanness and brilliancy of the first and last move- 
ments and the careless grace of the Scherzo seemed 
more than to compensate for all the qualities he cannot 
give us. The playing of the ‘‘ Parsifal” music was also 
extraordinarily delicate and filled with unwonted depth 
of feeling. In time we shall all learn what to expect 
from Lamoureux and go to him only expecting admi- 
rably finished playing, just as we go to Leonard Borwick 
with no anticipation of getting Paderewski’s passion or 
Rosenthal’s brutal muscularity. 

It is annoying to have to dismiss Mr. Gompertz’s 
chamber-music concerts in a few lines; but they must 
serve till another occasion offers. The sole fault I 
have to find with Mr. Gompertz is that his concerts 
spoil one for nearly all other chamber-concerts. It is 
seldom one meets with four gentlemen who, like Messrs. 
Gompertz, Inwards, Kreuz and Ould, play quartets for 
sheer love of quartet playing ; and still seldomer that 
players who have enthusiasm enough to do it have the 
technical skill and the artistic feeling to do it well. On 
Wednesday we had the posthumous Beethoven in B flat 
(Op. 130) given with splendid breadth, almost unheard- 
of beauty of tone and the very perfection of phrasing ; 
and a new quartet by Dvorak was finely handled also, 
if only it had been worth handling at all. But it is a 
barren desert with rare green sunlit patches. No one 
who loves Beethoven should miss hearing the C sharp 
minor quartet in the small Queen’s Hall on the evening 
of December 9. J. F. R. 
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LITTLE EYOLF. 


‘* Little Eyolf.” A play in three acts, by Henrik Ibsen. 
Avenue Theatre, 23 November, 1896. 


8 happiest and truest epithet that has yet been 
applied to the Ibsen drama in this country came 
from Mr. Clement Scott when he said that Ibsen was 
‘*suburban.” That is the whole secret of it. Jf Mr. 
Scott had only embraced his discovery instead of 
quarrelling with it, what a splendid Ibsen critic he 
would have made! Suburbanity at present means 
modern civilization. The active, germinating life in 
the households of to-day cannot be typified by an 
aristocratic hero, an ingenuous heroine, a gentleman- 
forger abetted by an Artful Dodger, and a parlourmaid 
who takes half-sovereigns and kisses from the male 
visitors. Such interiors exist on the stage, and nowhere 
else : therefore the only people who are accustomed to 
them and at home in them are the dramatic critics. But 
if you ask me where you can find the Helmer house- 
hold, the Allmers household, the Solness household, 
the Rosmer household, and all the other Ibsen house- 
holds, I reply, ‘‘ Jump out of a train anywhere between 
Wimbledon and Haslemere ; walk into the first villa 
you come to; and there you are.” Indeed you need 
not go so far: Hampstead, Maida Vale, or West 
Kensington will serve your turn; but it is as well to 
remind people that the true suburbs are now the 
forty-mile radius, and that Camberwell and Brixton are 
no longer the suburbs, but the overflow of Gower 
Street—the genteel slums, in short. And this suburban 
life, except in so far as it is totally vegetable and un- 
dramatic, is the life depicted by Ibsen. Doubtless 
some of our critics are quite sincere in thinking it a 
vulgar life, in considering the conversations which men 
hold with their wives in it improper, in finding its 
psychology puzzling and unfamiliar, and in forgetting 
that its bookshelves and its music cabinets are laden 
with works which did not exist for them, and which are 
the daily bread of young women educated very differently 
from the sisters and wives of their day. No wonder they 
are not at ease in an atmosphere of ideas and assump- 
tions and attitudes which seem to them bewildering, 
morbid, affected, extravagant, and altogether incredible 
as the common currency of suburban life. But Ibsen 
knows better. His suburban drama is the inevitable 
outcome of a suburban civilization (meaning a civiliza- 
tion that appreciates fresh air); and the true explana- 
tion of Hedda Gabler’s vogue is that given by Mr. 
Grant Allen—*‘ I take her in to dinner twice a week.” 

Another change that the critics have failed to reckon 
with is the change in fiction. Byron remarked that 

** Romances paint at full length people’s wooings, 

But only give a bust of marriages.” 

That was true enough in the days of Sir Walter Scott, 
when a betrothed heroine with the slightest knowledge 
of what marriage meant would have shocked the public 
as much as the same ignorance to-day would strike 
it as tragic if real, and indecent if simulated. The 
result was that the romancer, when he came to a 
love scene, had to frankly ask his ‘‘ gentle reader” to 
allow him to omit the conversation as being necessarily 
too idiotic to interest any one. We have fortunately 
long passed out of that stage in novels. By the time 
we had reached ‘‘ Vanity Fair” and ‘“* Middlemarch ”"— 
both pretty old and prim stories now—marriage had 
become the starting point of our romances. Love is as 
much the romancer’s theme as ever; but married love 
and the courtships of young people who are appalled 
by the problems of life and motherhood have left the 
governesses and curates, the Amandas and Tom Joneses 
of other days, far out of sight. Ten years ago the 
stage was as far behind Sir Walter Scott as he is behind 
Madame Sarah Grand. But when Ibsen took it by the 
scruff of the neck just as Wagner took the Opera, 
then, willy nilly, it had to come along. And now what 
are the critics going to do? The Ibsen drama is pre- 
eminently the drama of marriage. If dramatic criti- 
cism receives it in the spirit of the nurse’s husband in 
‘*Romeo and Juliet,” if it grins and makes remarks 
about ‘‘the secrets of the alcove,” if it pours forth 
columns which are half pornographic pleasantry and 
the other half sham propriety, then the end will be, not 
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in the least that Ibsen will be banned, but that dramatic 
criticism will cease to be read. And what a frightful 
blow that would be to English culture ! 

‘Little Eyolf” is an extraordinarily powerful play, 
although none of the characters are as fascinatingly 
individualized as Solness or Rosmer, Hedda or Nora. 
The theme is a marriage—an ideal marriage from 
the suburban point of view. A young gentleman, 
a student and an idealist, is compelled to drudge at 
teaching to support himself. He meets a beautiful 
young woman. They fall in love with one another ; 
and by the greatest piece of luck in the world (suburb- 
anly considered) she has plenty of money. Thus is 
he set free by his marriage to live his own life in his 
own way. That is just where an ordinary play leaves 
off, and just where an Ibsen play begins. The husband 
begins to make those discoveries which everybody 
makes, except, apparently, the dramatic critics. First, 
that love, instead of being a perfectly homogeneous, un- 
changing, unending passion, is of all things the most 
mutable. It will pass through several well-marked 
stages in a single evening, and, whilst seeming to 
slip back to the old starting point the next evening, 
will yet not slip quite back; so that in the course of 
years it will appear that the moods of an evening were 
the anticipation of the evolution of a lifetime. But the 
evolution does not occur in different people at the same 
time or in the same order. Consequently the hero 
of ‘Little Eyolf,” being an imaginative, nervous, 
thoughtful person, finds that he has had enough of 
caresses, and wants to dream alone among 
the mountain peaks and solitudes, whilst his wife, a 
warm-blooded creature, has only found her love intensi- 
fied to a fiercely jealous covetousness of him. His 
main refuge from this devouring passion is in his peace- 
fully affectionate relations with his sister, and in certain 
suburban dreams very common among literary amateurs 
living on their wives’ incomes: to wit, forming the 
mind and character of his child, and writing a great 
book (on ‘‘ Human Responsibility ” if you please). Of 
course the wife, in her jealousy, hates the sister, hates 
the child, hates the book, hates her husband for making 
her jealous of them, and hates herself for her hatreds 
with the frightful logic of greedy, insatiable love. 
Enter then our old friend, Ibsen’s divine messenger. 
The Ratwife, alias the Strange Passenger, alias the 
Button Moulder, alias Ulrik Brendel, comes in to ask 
whether there are any little gnawing things there of 
which she can rid the house. They do not understand 
—the divine messenger in Ibsen never is understood, 
especially by the critics. So the little gnawing 
thing in the house—the child—follows the Rat- 
wife and is drowned, leaving the pair awakened by 
the blow to a frightful consciousness of themselves, 
the woman as a mere animal, the man asa moonstruck 
nincompoop, keeping up appearances as a suburban 
lady and gentleman with nothing to do but enjoy them- 
selves. Even the sister has discovered now that she is 
not really a sister—also a not unprecedented suburban 
possibility—and sees that the passionate stage is ahead 
of her too; so, though she loves the husband, she 
has to get out of his way by the pre-eminently suburban 
expedient of marrying a man whom she does not love, 
and who, like Rita, is warm-blooded and bent on the 
undivided, unshared possession of the object of his 
passion. At last the love of the woman passes out of 
the passionate stage; and immediately, with the 
practical sense of her sex, she proposes, not to go up 
into the mountains or to write amateur treatises, but to 
occupy herself with her duties as landed proprietress, 
instead of merely spending the revenues of her property 
in keeping a monogamic harem. The gentleman asks 
to be allowed to lend a hand; and immediately the 
storm subsides, easily enough, leaving the couple on 
solid ground. This is the play, as actual and near to 
us as the Brighton and South Coast Railway—this 
is the mercilessly heart-searching sermon, touching all 
of us somewhere, and some of us everywhere, which 
we, the critics, have summed up as “secrets of the 
alcove.” Our cheeks, whose whiteness Mr. Arthur 
Roberts has assailed in vain, have mantled at ‘the 
coarseness and vulgarity which are noted characteristics 
of the author ” (I am quoting, with awe, my fastidiously 
high-toned colleague of the ‘“‘Standard”). And yet 
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the divine messenger only meant to make us ashamed 
of ourselves. Thatis the way divine messengers always 
do muddle their business. 

The performance was of course a very remarkable 
one. When, in a cast of five, you have the three best 
yet discovered actresses of their generation, you natu- 
rally look for something extraordinary. Miss Achurch 
was the only one who ran any risk of failure. The 
Ratwife and Asta are excellent parts ; but they are not 
arduous ones. Rita, on the other hand, is one of the 
heaviest ever written: any single act of it would 
exhaust an actress of no more than ordinary resources. 
But Miss Achurch was more than equal to the occasion. 
Her power seemed to grow with its own expenditure. 
The terrible outburst at the end of the first act did not 
leave a scrape on her voice (which appears to have the 
compass of a military band) and threw her into victori- 
ous action in that tearing second act instead of wreck- 
ing her. She played with all her old originality and 
success, and with more than her old authority over her 
audience. She had to speak some dangerous lines— 
lines of a kind that usually find out the vulgar spots in 
an audience and give an excuse for a laugh—but 
nobody laughed or wanted to laugh at Miss Achurch. 
** There stood your champagne ; but you tasted it not,” 
neither shirked nor slurred, but driven home to the last 
syllable, did not elicit an audible breath from a com- 
pletely dominated audience. Later on I confess I lost 
sight of Rita a little in studying the surprising capacity 
Miss Achurch showed as a dramatic instrument. 
For the first time one clearly saw the superfluity of 
power and the vehemence of intelligence which make 
her often so reckless as to the beauty of her methods 
of expression. As Rita she produced almost every 
sound that a big human voice can, from a creak like 
the opening of a rusty canal lock to a melodious tenor 
note that the most robust Siegfried might have envied. 
She looked at one moment like a young, well- 
dressed, very pretty woman: at another she was like a 
desperate creature just fished dripping out of the river 
by the Thames police. Yet another moment, and she 
was the incarnation of impetuous, ungovernable strength. 
Her face was sometimes winsome, sometimes listlessly 
wretched, sometimes like the head of a statue of 
Victory, sometimes suffused, horrible, threatening, like 
Bellona or Medusa. She would cross from left to right 
like a queen, and from right to left with, so to speak, 
her toes turned in, her hair coming down, and her 
slippers coming off. A more utter recklessness, not 
only of fashion, but of beauty, could hardly be imagined : 
beauty to Miss Achurch is only one effect among others 
to be produced, not a condition of all effects. But then 
she can do what our beautiful actresses cannot do: 
she can attain the force and terror of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s most vehement explosions without Sarah’s 
violence and abandonment, and with every appearance 
of having reserves of power still held in restraint. 
With all her cleverness as a realistic actress she must 
be classed technically as a heroic actress; and I very 
much doubt whether we shall see her often until she 
comes into the field with a repertory as highly special- 
ized as that of Sir Henry Irving or Duse. For it is so 
clear that she would act an average London success to 
pieces and play an average actor-manager off the stage, 
that we need not expect to see much of her as that 
useful and pretty auxiliary, a leading lady. 

Being myself a devotee of the beautiful school, I like 
being enchanted by Mrs. Patrick Campbell better than 
being frightened, harrowed, astonished, conscience- 
stricken, devastated, and dreadfully delighted in general 
by Miss Achurch’s untamed genius. I have seen Mrs, 
Campbell play the Ratwife twice, once quiteenchantingly, 
and once most disappointingly. On the first occasion 
Mrs. Campbell divined that she was no village harridan, 
but the messenger of heaven. She played super- 
naturally, beautifully : the first notes of her voice came 
as from the spheres into all that suburban prose: she 
played to the child with a witchery that might have 
drawn him not only into the sea, but into her very 
bosom. Nothing jarred except her obedience to Ibsen’s 
stage direction in saying ‘‘ Down where all the rats are ” 
harshly, instead of getting the effect, in harmony with 
her own inspired reading, by the most magical tender- 
ness. The next time, to my unspeakable fury, she 
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amused herself by playing like any melodramatic old 
woman, a profanation for which, whilst my critical life 
lasts, never will I forgive her. Of Miss Robins’s Asta 
it is difficult to say much, since the part, played 
as she plays it, does not exhibit anything like 
the full extent of her powers. Asta is a study of a 
temperament—the quiet, affectionate, enduring, re- 
assuring, faithful, domestic temperament. That is not 
in the least Miss Robins’s temperament: she is 
nervous, restless, intensely self-conscious, eagerly 
energetic. In parts which do not enable her to let her- 
self loose in this, her natural way, she falls back on 
pathos, on mute misery, on a certain delicate plaintive 
note in her voice and grace in her bearing which ap- 
peal to our sympathy and pity without realizing any 
individuality for us. She gave us, with instinctive 
tact and refinement, the ‘‘ niceness,” the considerate- 
ness, the ladylikeness, which differentiate Asta from 
the wilful, passionate, somewhat brutal Rita. Per- 
haps only an American playing against an English- 
woman could have done it so discriminately ; but 
beyond this and the pathos there was nothing: Asta 
was only a picture, and, like a picture, did not 
develop. The picture, being sympathetic and pretty, 
has been much admired; but those who have not seen 
Miss Robins play Hilda Wangel have no idea of what 
she is like when she really acts her part instead of merely 
giving an urbanely pictorial representation of it. As to 
Allmers, how could he recommend himself to spectators 
who saw in him everything that they are ashamed of 
in themselves? Mr. Courtenay Thorpe played very in- 
telligently, which, for such a part, and in such a play, 
is saying a good deal ; but he was hampered a little by 
the change from the small and intimate auditorium in 
which he has been accustomed to play Ibsen, to the 
Avenue, which ingeniously combines the acoustic diffi- 
culties of a large theatre with the pecuniary capacity of 
asmall one. Master Stewart Dawson, as Eyolf, was 
one of the best actors in the company. Mr. Lowne, as 
Borgheim, was as much out of tone as a Leader sunset 
in a Rembrandt picture—no fault of his, of course (the 
audience evidently liked him), but still a blemish on the 
play. 

And this brings me to a final criticism. The moment 
I put myself into my old attitude as musical critic, I at 
once perceive that the performance, as a whole, was an 
unsatisfactory one. You may remonstrate, and ask me 
how I can say so after admitting that the performers 
showed such extraordinary talent—even genius. It is 
very simple, nevertheless. Suppose you take Isaye, 
Sarasate, Joachim, and Hollmann, and tumble them 
all together to give a scratch performance of one of 
Beethoven’s posthumous quartets at some benefit con- 
cert. Suppose you also take the two De Reszkes, 
Calvé, and Miss Eames, and set them to sing a glee 
under the same circumstances. They will all show 
prodigious individual talent; but the resultant per- 
formances of the quartet and glee will be inferior, as 
wholes, to that of an ordinary glee club ‘or group of 
musicians who have practised for years together. The 
Avenue performance was a parallel case. There was 
nothing like the atmosphere which Lugné Poe got in 
**Rosmersholm.” Miss Achurch managed to play the 
second act as if she had played it every week for twenty 
years ; but otherwise the performance, interesting as it 
was, was none the less a scratch one. If only the 
company could keep together for awhile! But perhaps 
that is too much to hope for at present, though it is 
encouraging to see that the performances are to be 
continued next week, the five matinees—all crowded, 
by the way—having by no means exhausted the demand 
for places. 

Several performances during the past fortnight remain 
to be chronicled ; but Ibsen will have his due; and he 
has not left me room enough to do justice to any one 
else this week. G. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


+. Spe the indications of the Money Market point to 
cheaper money in the comparatively near future. 
We do not expect it immediately, because money is very 
seldom cheap at the end of the year. The banks are 
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drawing in advances for balance-sheet purposes at that 
period. Of course, it is always denied that anything of 
the kind is done; but experience points unmistakably 
to something of the kind, and we think we are not 
far off the mark in locating it. The Bank of England 
reserve shows an increase of £549,000; but this is 
purely a domestic matter. The net balance between 
exports and imports of gold is not worth consideration. 
The increase arises from the return of notes and coin 
from circulation. At the moment money is in fairly 
strong demand, and, for the reason above stated, may 
continue so until the turn of the year, when a change 
may be looked for. 


Towards the close of the week, for no reason which 
any one could give, the market for foreigners was firm. 
Bulgarians, Italians, and Spanish simply defy all known 
canons of valuation. That Bulgarians should stand 
at 94, Italians at 90, and Spanish Fours at 59, merely 
shows that the prices of many foreign Government 
stocks have nothing to do with intrinsic values. The 
break in Spanish will come like a thief in the night, and 
sooner or later the holders of Bulgarian Sixes will have 
a rude awakening. 


Greek bondholders have not been much reassured 
by the very non-committal speech of M. Delyannis in 
introducing the Budget. He spoke very nicely, indeed, 
about resuming negotiations for the settlement of the 
debt; but he very carefully abstained from saying 
whether or not his idea was to follow the example of 
the late M. Tricoupis by persisting in the confiscation 
of the securities specifically pledged for the fulfilment of 
the obligations of the country. M. Tricoupis put 
down his attitude to force majeure; and that force the 
bondholders must recognize whether they like it or not. 
The question at issue is whether they must submit to a 
permanent scaling-down, or whether it is to be a tempo- 
rary one, giving them the chance of at least partial recoup- 
ment when the finances of Greece admit of it. We trust 
that the Council of Foreign Bondholders and the Con- 
tinental Committees with which it has been acting in 
concert will maintain the firm position which they took 
up when the question was last under active discussion. 


The American Railway Market is neglected, and 
absolutely without any feature of interest. Prices con- 
tinue to fall away, and (so the London brokers say) the 
Americans continue to quietly absorb the lower-priced 
shares, such as Union Pacifics, Eries, Southern Prefs, 
Norfolk and Western Prefs, Southern Ordinary, as 
well as the three favourites—Milwaukees, Louisvilles, 
and Denver Prefs, which are all lower. What the 
Yankees do, said one broker, is to send over lower 
prices in the morning from Wall Street, and then buy 
the shares in the evening in Capel Court. Certain it is 
that the balance of business is in favour of the United 
States, where we are sending shares by every mail. 


The Home Railway Market has been remarkably 
steady—some have called it firm. But there have been 
no sensational changes. There never was such a 
disappointing year as this for operators. None of the 
booms have come off. None of the bear raids have 
had more than a mediocre success. Take Coras, 
North British Ordinary, and Little Chats, three of the 
favourite gambling counters. Coras have been up to 
64 and down to 54, North British have ranged between 
43 and 53, and Little Chats have moved between 16 
and 20. But there has been nothing brilliant. The 
one exception has been Great Eastern, which this time 
last year stood at 85, and now stands at 108. There 
ought to be a rise of 3 or 4 points in Coras and North 
British, for the traffic returns show increases on both 
lines. But the bears have raised the familiar bogey of 
Labour troubles, and it is said that there is going to be 
a strike amongst the colliers. Consequently Coras keep 
under 60. 


We do not know a better 5 per cent. investment than 
the Prior Lien bonds of the Interoceanic Railway of 
Mexico. It is true that the net profits of the past year 
are £47,204 18s. 8d., as compared with £50,291 2s. 4d. 
for the year before. But this is entirely owing to rate- 
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cutting, for the passenger traffic increased 4°82 per 
cent., and the goods traffic increased 5°34 per cent. 
Now that the pooling arrangement has been revived, 
the rate war is at an end, and the Company is endea- 
vouring to get the consent of the Mexican Government 
for a readjustment of rates of carriage to meet the 
depreciation of silver. But take things at their worst 
with a net profit of £47,000. The total amount of 
5 percent. Prior Lien bonds—namely, £400,000—will be 
completed by the addition on 1 January of £60,000 to 
the existing £360,000. The interest will be £20,000, 
which has been earned in a year of great depression 
nearly two and a half times over. ‘These Interoceanic 
Prior Liens can still be bought at par. Behind them 
there is an issued capital of 44,433,000. 


At the meeting of the London Bank of Australia Sir 
James Garrick performed a very difficult task in a very 
tactful manner. He had to announce that a Bill was 
in course of preparation for submission to the Imperial 
Parliament, dealing, zn/er alia, with the rate of interest 
on the deferred deposits and the date of their repay- 
ment. One after another the reconstructed banks are 
coming forward with similar propositions ; and they all 
attribute the necessity for doing so to the low rates ruling 
in the Australian Colonies for advances. Amongst 
those banks which have recently undergone, or are 
undergoing, this ordeal are the English, Scottish, and 
Australian, the Commercial of Australia, the Australian 
Joint Stock, and the Queensland National. There is no 
doubt that others will have to follow suit. That fact has 
got to be recognized, and, as a matter of fact, has 
been recognized, by the creditors up to the present time 
in the cases of the banks which have submitted their 
schemes. The banks are now treating their creditors 
in a less high-handed way than they did in 1893 ; anda 
frank and friendly discussion between a fully accredited 
representative of the bank with delegates of the creditors’ 
committees did wonders in the recent case of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Australia. The London Bank of 
Australia, like the English, Scottish, and Australian, 
has its headquarters in England. Hence the necessity 
for submitting the matter to Parliament. 


Next to the Chartered Company, Willoughby’s Con- 
solidated is the most important concern in Rhodesia. 
Fate has made sad havoc with its Board. Its chairman, 
Lord Dunraven, has retired, as he has done lately from 
one or two other directorates, having apparently made 
up his mind that the stern virtue of a London County 
Councillor is incompatible with the lucrative naughti- 
ness of the City. Another director, M. de Falbe, the 
well-known Danish Minister, is dead. The gallant 
baronet who founded the Company, and who was its 
managing director, is in temporary seclusion, and his 
place has been taken by Colonel Heyman, ‘‘ the best 
official the Chartered Company ever had,” according to 
Mr. Weston Jarvis, late M.P. for King’s Lynn, who 
presided at the annual meeting of Willoughby’s Con- 
solidated. Colonel Heyman was appointed president of 
the Court that was opened at Bulawayo to award com- 
pensation to all who had suffered from the rising or the 
rinderpest. Willoughby’s Consolidated was a claimant, 
and got £10,000 from the Chartered Company. No 
doubt the chairman’s panegyric of Colonel Heyman was 
perfectly sincere. 


According to Mr. Weston Jarvis, Willoughby’s Con 
solidated has lost no capital by the rising and the rinder- 
pest; they have only lost a year’s work, as it will 
be impossible to recommence development till next 
March, after the rains, when, according to the calcula- 
tions of Mr. Pauling, the contractor, the Bechuanaland 
railway will have reached Palachwe, within 220 miles 
of Buluwayo. This is, of course, good news; but 
while on the subject of the railway we cannot help 
expressing the hope that Mr. Pauling will make his 
lines in a more solid and workmanlike fashion than he 
has done hitherto, for some of his so-called railways 
are little better than tram lines. Mr. Jarvis tells us 
that, as regards the losses of the past year, ‘‘all the 
settlers have been made perfectly happy and comfort- 
able by the munificence of the Chartered Company”; 
and he contrasts this generosity with the meanness of 
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the Imperial Government in 1866, when the rinderpest 
ravaged South Africa, and each county had to provide 
its own compensation. We are not quite sure whether 
the shareholders of the Chartered Company will regard 
this ‘‘ munificence ” with the same enthusiasm as Mr. 
Weston Jarvis; but then everything depends on the 
point of view. 


As to the actual pecuniary position of Willoughby’s 
Consolidated, it is fairly promising. They have been 
proving three mines—the Queen’s, the Bonsor, and the 
Dunraven. The work at the Queen’s Mine has been 
abandoned owing to water; but at the Dunraven Mine 
they have 3,000 tons of ore at grass of an assay value 
of 20 dwt. to the ton, and on the Bonsor they have 
1,500 tons, yielding 10 dwt. milling assay and 2odwt. 
fire assay. These two latter mines will doubtless soon 
be floated. The Company has also stands and building 
sites at Buluwayo, Victoria, Salisbury, and Umtali, 
which Sir John Willoughby values at between £ 120,000 
and £130,000. Some of these stands have recently 
changed hands, even in these bad times, at prices 
ranging from £2,000 to £5,000. The Company has 
also p homenk in cash, and has contracts for supplying 
Buluwayo with water and electric light. There is only 
one speck on the horizon of Willoughby’s. They have 
not yet settled with the Chartered Company whether 
expropriation at #3 a morgen from auriferous land 
means the purchase of the whole or part of a property. 


In default of business, the Stock Exchange has been 
exciting itself over the Lady Hampton case, which is 
like to end in a cause célebre. Itis really a death-grip 
between two men. ‘‘CanI kill thee ? or canst thou kill 
me?” is, as Carlyle said, the ultimate question between 
every two opponents, and that is the question which 
Mr. Houston, M.P., and Mr. Stoneham are asking 
themselves with regard to one another. Some of the 
facts are not disputed. It is not, for instance, denied 
that before the allotment of Lady Hampton shares, 
Messrs. Stoneham and Messenger, the well-known 
jobbers, ‘‘ banged” the market, as it is called—that is, 
sold shares in the Lady Hampton Mine which they had 
not got. It is also not denied that when the directors 
of Lady Hampton came to allot, the outside public did 
not get a large percentage of their applications. The 
consequence of course was that when the time ap- 
proached for the Lady Hampton settlement, the jobbers 
who had sold—and there were many who followed Mr. 
Stoneham’s lead—found that they could not get any 
shares to deliver. 


Mr. Houston is too old a Parliamentary hand not to 
have been perfectly aware of what Mr. Stoneham was 
doing in the market. It is therefore quite likely, 
though we do not know it to have been the case, that 
Mr. Houston determined to keep the Lady Hampton 
shares in his own hands and in those of his friends. 
There is no law prohibiting directors from allotting to 
their friends in preference to the outside public. But 
we believe that if there is a prospectus inviting sub- 
scriptions, a fair and reasonable proportion of shares 
must be allotted to the public. Moreover, the allotment, 
if to friends, must be a dona fide one, to substantial 
applicants: it must not be a bogus allotment to 
nominees, such as clerks and office boys. Much will 
turn, we imagine, upon whether the allotment was a 
bona fide one. The sympathy of the House is neither 
with Mr. Houston nor with Mr. Stoneham (who knew 
what they were doing), but with the innocent bears 
who will not know for another month whether they 
must pay for a #1 share 200 or 300 per cent. premium, 
not, as has been absurdly stated, £200 or £ 300. 


The latest news according to a contemporary is 
that, owing to some muddle about fully-paid vendors’ 
shares and part-paid shares, all the issue will have to be 
cancelled, and the allotment made over again, This 
may be the termination of a rather ugly dispute. There 
is nothing new, of course, about all this; ‘‘ pools” 
and ‘“‘corners” are as old as the eternal war- 
fare of bulls and bears. A Stock Exchange witness 
was giving evidence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons that inquired into the Nizam of 
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Hyderabad’s railway. ‘‘Let me clearly understand,” 
said Sir Richard Temple to the witness in his most 
awful tones, ‘‘do you mean to tell the Committee that 
people sell shares which they have not got, and buy 
shares which they cannot pay for?” Mr. Labouchere, 
who was also a member of the Committee, smiled 
softly to himself. 


During the week markets generally have been rather 
quiet, and Westralians have, like other things, been 
rather neglected, owing to the special work entailed by 
the Settlement, and the fears of financial trouble in the 
‘““House.” These are now understood to have been 
practically got over for the time, and the immediate 
future is dependent on the normal temperament of the 
Market. The chief feature of the week has been the 
rise in Lake View Consols. There seems to be now 
no doubt that the mine is a good one; but it is very 
heavily capitalized. That fact renders it rather dan- 
gerous to buy the shares at their present heavy pre- 
mium ; but Mr. Whitaker Wright and his friends, we 
imagine, will succeed in putting them higher. These 
shares have always moved in a see saw way, receiving 
support from insiders on every important relapse. 


Next in importance amongst the Westralian features 
of the week is Ivanhoe. Another half-crown dividend 
has just been declared ; and the capitalization of £50,000 
is very moderate. The price of 103 for the 41 share 
seems big ; but it would not seem so if the capital were 
watered up to, say, a quarter of a million. On Thurs- 
day a good deal of interest was taken in the sharp rise 
of Golden Arrow from ros. 6¢. to 15s. on the cable 
announcing that a reef had been struck. These shares 
have recently been climbing up slowly. Some time ago 
they were as high as #1; a few days ago they were as 
low as gs., which is very near the level at which they 
were first introduced. 


New Zealand mines have come into some prominence 
during the week, especially the cheap varieties, by 
which we mean those in which the shares are of low 
denominations—‘‘ the half-dollar” kind. Komata Reefs, 
which are 5s. shares, have been rising for some ten 
days, and were quoted on Thursday at about 14s. 
Adjoining the property is the Komata Queen, whose 
2s. 6d. shares were quoted only the other day at par, 
and rose to 3s. 6d.—3s. 9d@., a movement which is bigger 
than it looks when expressed in such small units. The 
spurt, we imagine, in this particular class is not likely 
to be continued for the present; but there appears to 
be the prospect of something in store; and those 
financially concerned have a competent representative 
on his way to the colony to gather his personal impres- 
sions as to the outlook. 


Cornering is contagious. Everybody interested in 
the cycle market must have been struck by the rapid 
rise of Bagot Tyres, which innocents ascribed to their 
approaching purchase by the Dunlop Company. The 
fact was, however, that about 6,000 of these Bagot 
shares were allotted to the outside public, while about 
20,000 were bought by an inside ring. Bagots actually 
rose to 4 on Thursday, and later on were quoted 
3 and 23. 


There would seem to be no reason why Clement 
Gladiator shares should be at a premium and French 
Dunlops at a discount, seeing that the latter have con- 
tracts to supply the former with tyres, as well as the 
Griffith Cycle Corporation, which has an annual turn- 
over of a million sterling. It is evident, from the 
speech of Mr. Ducros at the statutory meeting the 
other day, that Mr. Hooley’s group have made up their 
minds to take the French Dunlop Company by the 
hand. That being so, we should think that French 
Dunlops (Ordinary) are well worth picking up at a 
discount of half-a-crown. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
S. J. WARING & SONS, LIMITED. 


The Warings were Liverpool and Manchester uphol- 
‘sterers—the Maples of the North—until 1893, when they 
came to London, and took the premises in Oxford Street 
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vacated by Mr. Duveen, who moved to Bond Street. 
For a provincial furniture-dealer to try to take London 
by storm is ambitious, but the Messrs. Waring have 
been very successful. They have furnished and decorated 
the Hotel Cecil and the Princes’ Restaurant, the latter 
distinctly well. They are doing Mr. Beerbohm Tree's 
new theatre and restaurant, and the Hotel Regina, 
Cimiez, a portion of which the Queen has engaged for 
next spring. The debenture and share capital of the 
Company is 4 610,000, being £130,000 First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock at 4} per cent., 4 230,000 5} per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares, and 4,250,000 Ordinary 
shares. The price to be paid to the Warings is 
4,467,412, payable as to £157,412 in cash, as to 

60,000 in cash or Preference shares (at whose 
option is not stated), and as to the balance of 
Temata in Ordinary shares. The assets of the 
Company, including freehold and leasehold pre- 
mises, plant, machinery, stock-in-trade, book debts, 
and cash balance of the present issue will, we are 
told, amount to £360,000 ; so that apparently 4107,000 
odd is being paid for the goodwill, which, if the profits 
for the last year are correctly given at £42,350, is 
about 2} years purchase. The amount of working 
capital will be Lug, which seems to be not in- 
adequate. The 4} per cent. Debentures (£130,000) are in 
our opinion amply secured, as to principal, by freeholds 
and leaseholds valued by Messrs. Vigers at 459,854, and 
by a covenant that the stock, book debts, and cash on 
which they are a floating charge shall not fall below 
4250,000. Their only drawback is that they may be 
redeemed in 1906 at 110. As to their interest, it is only 
45,850, and therefore we can recommend them as an 
investment. With regard to the Preference and Ordi- 
nary shares, the difficulty is that we have only got the 
Chartered Accountants’ (Messrs. W. H. Walker) calcu- 
lation for the eighteen months between January 1895 
and June 1896. If the rate of profit for that period— 
442,350 a year—is maintained, after paying the Deben- 
ture interest, 5; per cent. on the Preferred, and manage- 
ment expenses, there is left over £20,500, which 
would pay 8 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. If the 
profits increase, the Ordinary shares will go to a big 
premium ; and, seeing that Debenture and Preferred 
interest together is only £18,500 out of an income of 
442,350, we cannot see much risk in buying the 5} 
Preference shares. 


THE BRITISH MOTOR SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000 IN £1 SHARES. 


The prospectus of this Company will be issued on 
Monday. That the public will subscribe fully there 
can be little doubt. The prospects of the motor car 
industry are unquestionably of the rosiest. Large 
trading firms like Peter Robinson, Whiteley’s, Harrod’s, 
Crosse & Blackwell, Huntley & Palmer, and others too 
numerous to mention, must have motor vans and motor 
waggons. The Post Office will have to adopt them. 
Motor agricultural machines will be invaluable. In 
short, there is no limit to the applicability of motors, 
and the fact to be borne in mind by the investor is that 
nearly every motor vehicle manufactured will be pay- 
ing licence to the British Motor Syndicate, Limited. 
We understand that shares have been bought freely 
during the last fortnight at premiums. Mr. Harry J. 
Lawson, the founder of the motor car industry, is to 
be congratulated. 

ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


Gas.—You should apply to the Secretary at the Company’s 
office. If neither exist it is a case for the police. 

SPINSTER.—Hold your French Dunlops. They will go to a 
small premium, in our opinion, in a month or two. 

RosARio City IMPROVEMENT COMPANY.—An ad re- 
ferendum agreement between this Company and the Municipal 
Council has been signed, and the bonds should be worth be- 
tween 30 and 4o. 

FOREIGNER.—It is not on account of the danger of war, of 
which there is none at present, but because of the rotten 
financial condition of the country, that we should advise you to 
part with your Bulgarian bonds. 

A. S. B.—Yes, we think Venezuelan Government stock 
might rise on the arbitration. ; 

Ascot.—The La Guaira Harbour Corporation might be 
made to pay if it had a board of business men. 

Motor (Tunbridge Wells).—Yes, the British MotorSyndicate, 
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Limited, hold the master patents. The Syndicate is in a similar 
position to the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Limited, as 


regards its patents. 

PaQguiNn, LiMiTED. G. W (Glasgow).—Concerning this 
Company, our predictions are fulfilled ; for it is well subscribed 
to. 


RaILway Stocks. F. A. (Dulwich).—Yes, we agree with 
you. Home Rails may be expected to show a rapid rise in 
capital value. The traffics show a general increase all round. 

EEBLES.—The forfeiting of your shares does not relieve you 
from the liability of having to pay up in full. ; 

HOOLEY (Bristol).—We understand that New Bovrils have 
been largely over-subscribed. The customers alone are said 
to have taken all the shares offered. You cannot now buy 
except at a premium—especially the Deferred shares. \ 

WESTRALIA (Croydon).—Hold all your West Australian 
shares except No. 4. This market is now hardening, the 
public buying showing that mining investors are awakening 
to the vast possibilities of the West Australian gold-fields. 
The shares of the two mines in which telluride ore has been 
discovered, viz. the“ Lake View Consols” and the “ Dunallan 
Gold Mines,” are specially worth buying at present prices, 
notably the latter. : 

GREAT HORSELESS CARRIAGE SHARES.—A market is 
gradually developing in these shares. This industry has un- 
doubtedly a future before it, and if shares can be bought under 
par they should be secured. 

Anx1ous (Edinbro’).—Write to the Secretary, West Aus- 
tralian Exploring and Finance Company, 15 Austin Friars, 
E.C. He will doubtless furnish you with the information you 
require. Average your South African holdings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘““ARMS AND THE SNOB.” 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


TaymoutH House, HAcKNEYy, MIDDLESEX, 
16 November, 1896. 


IR,—In your issue of 14 November your correspon- 
dent “ X "inquires whether ‘‘I am related to Sir 
Joseph Radcliffe, Bart., who bears the name and arms 
of Radcliffe in lieu of Pickford.” I beg to inform him 
Iam a lineal descendant of William Radcliffe, Rector 
of Dennington and Aston, near Rotherham, who was 
my great-great-great-grandfather—obit 1727. 

He was descended from Henry de Radcliffe, who took 
the name of Radcliffe from his manor of Radcliffe, county 
Lancashire, which he held by military knight service of 
his brother William de Radcliffe (temp. Henry II.) 

The succession from the Reverend William Radcliffe 
is as follows :— . 

His second son, William Radcliffe, of Milnsbridge, 
obit 1748 (my great-great-grandfather). 

His second son, Charles Radcliffe, of York, obit 
1768 (my great-grandfather), had no sons. 

His second daughter, Elizabeth Ann Radcliffe (my 
grandmother), married Thomas Horncastle, of 
Wandsworth Common (my grandfather), obit 
1829, who, I understand, adopted the arms of 
his wife’s family, as she had no brothers and was 
an heiress. 

Her fourth son was Charles Horncastle (my father), 
obit 1863. 

The Pickford branch is as follows :— 

Joseph Pickford married the youngest daughter 
(Mary) of William Radcliffe, of Milnsbridge, my 
great-great-great-grandfather. She died 1747, 
aged thirty-nine, leaving issue two sons and one 
daughter. The elder son, Joseph, was in 1813 
created Sir Joseph Radcliffe. 

It will thus be seen that Sir Joseph is descended 


from a younger daughter of William, of Milnsbridge, 


while I am descended from Charles Radcliffe, his second 
son. The families are therefore related. ‘‘ X ” also falls 
into the inaccuracy of spelling my name wrong. 

I may add that my late father, in conjunction with 
a brother, spent the last twenty years of his life in 
exhaustive researches in tracing back his descent and 
pedigree for many hundred years, and the voluminous 
mass of papers now in my possession enables me to 
deal with your correspondent’s remarks, which would 
vtherwise have been difficult. 

I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
WALTER RADCLIFFE HORNCASTLE. 
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To the Editor of the SarurpAY REviEw. 
18 November, 1806. 

Dear Sir,—Your contributor *‘ X ” will ruin his cause 
by ¢rop de stle at the expense of accuracy. 

He needs not to visit the Heralds’ College to learn 
that Lord Egerton of Tatton has a right to impale his 
wife’s arms as Duchess of Buckingham. 

Reference to Boutell’s ‘‘Heraldry, Ancient and 
Modern,” pages 223 and 224, would have shown him 
that : ‘‘ A widow marrying again does not usually bear 
the arms of her former husband unless he was a peer. 
A widower marrying again is entitled to bear the arms 
of both wives.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

An AMATEUR. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Amateur ” is right in one 
thing. He zs an amateur, and a very credulous amateur 
too, if he believes that azv woman, peeress or commoner, 
has the least right to continue to display after a second 
marriage any arms or insignia which relate to her first 
marriage. It is simply the intense disinclination to 
relinquish the coronet that causes this well-known rule 
to be so constantly broken. I never had any very great 
opinion of the book ‘‘ Amateur” quotes, but I certainly 
never thought it perpetrated such an error. Does 
‘‘Amateur” know that there has never been an 
‘‘ official” book on the laws of arms ever written or 
published ? 

Mr. Walter Radcliffe (am I now correct in the 
spelling?) Horncastle may be perfectly right in his 
statements ; but the details he gives are hardly sufficient 
for purposes of verification. The genealogy certainly 
does not conflict with any information in my possession. 
And, owing to the use of the baronet’s badge, I candidly 
admit I had only investigated the Radcliffe pedigree as 
far back as the baronetcy had been in existence, up to 
which point Mr. Horncastle admits he does not join on. 
But, even on the supposition of the absolute accuracy of 
the details he puts forward, every remark I made con- 
cerning his ridiculous use of arms was fully justified, 
and still holds good ; no female descent can justify him 
in using the Radcliffe arms (except as a quartering, and 
not in this manner unless and until arms for Horncastle 
are established). No female descent can justify him in 
adopting the Radcliffe crest, no crest being heritable 
by or through a female. Nothing except a patent of 
baronetcy can justify his use of the baronet’s badge of 
Ulster. He is breaking the laws of arms in using a 
‘*Garter” even to carry a motto other than that of the 
Order, and it is a very ludicrous exhibition of ignorance 
to place a crest as a charge upon an escutcheon. 

Will Mr. Horncastle accept the advice—offered to 
him in all sincerity—to drop the use both of the Rad- 
cliffe arms and of his more recent ‘‘ selection,” and also 
to discontinue the use of a foreign coronet, which, in 
his case, as an English subject in England, is abso- 
lutely illegal ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, } « 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


160A FLEET STREET, E.C., 23 Movember, 1896. 
Sir,—In the third of his interesting articles on 
Armorial Bearings which appeared in your issue of 
21st inst., ‘‘X” stated that in ‘‘ Debrett’s House of 
Commons, &c.” Mr. Darling, M.P., was not credited 
with being a Q.C. ; but if ‘*X” will look at the sixth 
line of Mr. Darling’s notice, on p. 40 of the 1896 issue, 
and also under ‘‘ Deptford,” on p. 191, he will find he 
is mistaken, as the fact has appeared in both places 
in all the eight editions of the volume published since 
Mr. Darling became a Member of Parliament.—Your 

obedient servant, Tue Epiror or ‘* DEBRETT.” 


CHEAP MICROSCOPES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
68 CoRNHILL, Lonpon, E.C., 28 October, 1806. 


Dear Sir,—In reference to your letter on *‘ Cheap 
Microscopes,” we manufacture a thoroughly good 
microscope, bronzed brass throughout, with sliding 
coarse adjustment and micrometer screw fine adjust- 
ment, inclining joint, one eyepiece, two object glasses, 
3” and 2” guaranteed, in case for £3 15s. 

We have sold many thousands of these during the 
last twelve years. R. & J. Beck, Limited. 
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REVIEWS. 
MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


By Flora Annie Steel. 
1896. 


novelists and spinners of tales have made 

use of the Indian Mutiny, but Mrs. Steel leaves 
them all a long way behind. ‘‘On the Face of the 
Waters ” is so immeasurably superior to all the others 
that it may be treated as standing quite alone. It is 
at once the most ambitious and the best study of that 
terrible episode which exists in our fiction, and it is at 
least improbable that coming generations of writers will 
give us anything better. 

Haying said this much, it is necessary to add that of 
all books which deserve to be called good, it is the 
most exasperating. Mrs. Steel has the soul for a great 
piece of work: she has the capacity for infinite pains, 
the comprehensive knowledge of her subject, and above 
all, and rarest of all, an enthusiasm governed always 
by the spirit of fairness. Unhappily she essayed 
what she must long have regarded as the big work of 
her life without adequate training in the mere humdrum 
and routine business of presentation. In other words, 
she has not learnt to say with precision what she wants 
to say. Her book is a splendid conception, marred by 
being in parts awkwardly, confusedly produced. 

The fault does not lie at allin the plan of the work. 
The Mutiny is notoriously the despair of the historical 
writer for the general public. Its points of interest 
are scattered all over a vast expanse of territory ; its 
episodes are in some senses interdependent, in others 
wholly unrelated ; but they are so crowded together 
into such a narrow space of time that it is impossible 
to get any definite picture cf the whole at any given 
period. The historian is bound continually to be say- 
ing ‘‘ We will now leave General Barnard entrenched 
before Delhi, and see what had been happening at 
Agra in the meantime,” or ‘it will be necessary to 
turn from Lucknow at this crisis in the fate of its 
devoted garrison, and retrace our steps to Cawnpore, 
where we left Havelock preparing for the assault.” 
This broad diffusion of focus, so to speak, has been 
fatal to most previous attempts to make a story out of 
the Mutiny. Mrs. Steel very cleverly avoided the risk 
by pinning her narrative to Delhi and the famous Ridge 
outside. The scene of the first book is laid, indeed, at 
Lucknow ; but that is during a preparatory stage in 
which topography is unimportant. When the real 
action begins, we are at Meerut, and after the opening 
tragedy there we follow a fugitive hero back to Delhi, 
and wander no more. No effort whatever is made to 
trace the fluctuating fortunes of the Mutiny elsewhere. 
Of the illustrious names which shine on that page of 
England's history, that of John Nicholson alone is men- 
tioned. It is Delhi alone with which we have to do, 
and from the point of view of the novelist this is right. 

In the development of the scheme some things 
are done with admirable knowledge and feeling. Of 
the four principal characters, two would be described 
by any conventional classification as bad people, 
and two as good—and the former pair deserve a 
place among the living figures of English fiction. 
Major Erlton, who deserts his wife, and Alice Gissing, 
the woman for whose sake he does it, challenge com- 
parison with Rawdon Crawley and Becky Sharp. What 
she lacks here in skill she makes up in intuitive sym- 
pathy. The result may be bewildering to the professional 
moralist, but its appeals to the artist are direct and 
irresistible. So long as Alice Gissing, the little high- 
voiced, cold-eyed, merry-hearted temptress, is alive, 
she carries the book along bravely on her own shoulders. 
When she is killed, her death is made a bit of pure 
heroism, and when, under strangely dramatic circum- 
stances, the woman whose husband she had stolen helps 
to bury her, one is made to feel that the injured wife is 
offering only partial reparation to the person who had 
deliberately wronged her. 

This sounds topsy-turvy, but the author makes it 
entirely convincing. Unhappily, more than half the 
book has still to follow after this quenching of the 
Principal light, and it all suffers in consequence. 
Major Eriton, if we saw more of him, might help to 


‘On the Face of the Waters.” 
London: William Heinemann. 
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brighten it. The thick-shouldered, thick-witted, well- 
born and vilely bred hero-blackguard of our imperial 
race has never been better drawn. The helpless 
knavery of his slow mind, dominated now by the 
Berserk passion in his blood, now by the rudimentary 
impulses toward kindliness and decency in what may 
be called his heart, gets honest allowances made for it. 
The author knows him as well as she knows Alice 
Gissing. She does not sneer at either of them, or scold 
them; much less does she degrade them with a mere 
pretence of pity. She simply paints them to the life, 
and when they end, the woman giving her life to save a 
child’s, the man earning afresh his Victoria Cross, it is 
not because the author is generously sentimental, but 
because they are of the sort that does die well. 

Of Kate Erlton, the injured wife, and of the nonde- 
script Jim Douglas, a/zas Greyman, who resents and 
ultimately profits by her injury, no such words of praise 
can be used. They have twenty times as much to say 
and do as the others—the latter half of the book being 
almost entirely in their hands—but they remain by 
comparison formless shadows. It is apparent that the 
author has bestowed the most anxious toil upon these 
relatively respectable people. Her artifice exhausts 
itself in providing for them the most wonderful adven- 
tures and hairbreadth escapes, the most captivating 
illnesses, the most upright sentiments amid compro- 
mising situations ; but all to no purpose. One is forced 
to read about them, because it is their story, but no 
power could make one believe in them for a moment. 

The rest is the Mutiny and the Punjab and Oude of 
the ’Fifties. Again it must be said that the thing is 
superbly imagined, and rather clumsily done. Minute 
and exhaustive familiarity with the subject, a poet's 
perception of colour and form, a fine spiritual grasp of 
the inner meanings and values of the strange life she 
seeks to depict—all these the author evidently possesses. 
But she has not the gift of explaining her thoughts to 
others. Beyond that there is everywhere the most 
wearying lack of lucidity. The reader goes on through 
scores of pages of eager, strenuous, almost breathless, 
fine writing, forced to guess at the meaning of five 
paragraphs out of six, until at last the longing for some 
simple language, just a few direct, plain sentences, 
becomes a burden to the flesh. Then, perhaps, or 
mayhap, as Mrs. Steel would say, he will come upon 
a charming and luminous page, and find his reward in 
it, and press forward with revived courage. The 
interview between Mrs. Erlton and Alice Gissing, for 
example, is an admirable piece of clear, pointed writ- 
ing ; nearly all that has to do with the two engaging 
detrimentals mentioned above is tersely and brightly 
set forth; and scattered through the book there are 
hundreds of pretty, wise, or witty things beside, which 
are a delight when they are found. But the labour of 
getting to them is irritating. This prevalent verbal fog 
is at its densest about the native figures. Many of 
them are flatly indistinguishable. The Rajputni, Tara, 
goes through the entire book very close to the main 
actors, and apparently invested in the author’s mind 
with a unique interest; but to the reader she is a 
complete mystification. As for the problem of the rela- 
tions between Prince Abool-Bukr and NewAsi, it might 
fitly be the subject of a popular competition. And we 
must add that the author lays on local colour with 
much too generous a hand. Not content with giving 
us the impression forcibly and clearly at the outset that 
we are in India and no other part of the globe, she 
insists on the fact again and again with more than 
wearisome persistency. 

These drawbacks would sink a lesser book. In the 
case of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters” they merely 
operate to keep it out of the highest class. Despite all 
its faults, it is the best novel of the Great Mutiny, and 
we are not likely to see its rival to that distinction in our 


time. 
THE DUKE OF WHARTON. 


‘Philip Duke of Wharton (1698-1731).” By John 
Robert Robinson. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 1896. 

HIS handsome volume is a profound disappoint- 
ment. We opened it with the liveliest interest, 

for the subject is one on which it might well seem im- 
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ssible to produce an altogether bad book; but Mr. 
Robinson has achieved the impossible : he has inflicted 
on us over three hundred pages, of which there are 
hardly a score worth reading, and that about a man 
and a period which ought to have been an inspiration 
in themselves. The young Duke—Pope’s ‘fool with 
more of wit than half mankind ”—was the friend of 
Swift and Atterbury, of Richardson, of Young, and of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; he played a part in 
politics and literature at a time when both were full of 
the most varied emotions. The Dublin of Swift, the 
London of Pope and Walpole and the ‘‘ Hell Fire Club,” 
the Court of the early Georges, and the Pretender’s 
Court at Avignon—these were the scenes in which he 
figured during the few years of his erratic career ; but 
all we get from his biographer is a confused narrative 
of familiar events, varied with tedious and irrelevant 
moral reflections on all sorts of subjects, the whole set 
forth in as poor English as it has been our misfortune 
to read for many years. 

This part of the case against Mr. Robinson may be 
established at once by a few extracts. Young Wharton, 
at seventeen, contracted a Fleet marriage, and this is 
how Mr. Robinson describes its effect on the father :— 
‘the who had never given up the hope ‘ which lives 
eternal in the human breast’ during his long fierce 
political struggles, was now laid low at a blow 
by one on whom he had set his heart and mind 
should prove the fitting pinnacle of that structure— 
wealth, rank, and fame which he and his forefathers 
had so long sought.”” The old Marquis died, and was 
followed a year later by the Marchioness; and Mr. 
Robinson’s reflections on these events are as follows :— 
“*The death of the Marquis’s mother does not appear 
to have been attended with at least the demeanour 
that so sad an event should produce, more so when 
it is remembered that her husband had not been dead 
twelve months: further this lady’s age at the time 
of her decease was forty-six, scarcely what is now 
termed middle age—which should have made her loss 
more felt: but unfortunately it was not so. If the 
‘King of Terrors’ failed to make this erratic genius 
Philip Marquis of Wharton to pause and reflect, 
by taking: from him the best and only friend any 
can ever possess in this world—his mother, then the 
reader may surmise that no earthly power could or did 
hold so ungovernable a person in check.” Later on, in 
the House of Lords, Wharton attacked the South Sea 
Scheme, ‘‘ which so enraged Earl Stanhope, one of the 
supporters of the Bill, that it caused a rush of blood to 
his head, which proved fatal; a circumstance which 
many regretted.” In Dublin the Marquis ‘‘ was 
allowed to take his seat in the Irish House of Lords by 
the titles he sat in that assembly.” When he gave 
42,000 to the poet Young he ‘‘ had not come to the 
end of his borrowing powers, nor were his affairs in 
that chaotic state they afterwards became.” When he 
complained of criticism, ‘‘ the more I analyse his 
Grace’s conduct and apologies the more I feel con- 
vinced that he desired to abrogate to himself the regal 
legal fiction ‘the King can do no wrong.’” When 
Mr. Robinson wishes to describe a scene between 
Defoe and his publisher Mist, this is his method :— 
“‘Therefore the doughty Defoe and his publisher 
with the wraithless cognomen quarrelled and the 
result—exeunt Defoe.” When it is suggested that 
Wharton was inconsistent : ‘‘it can now only be pre- 
sumed that the characteristics alluded to were so much 
a part of the person named that to expect them to 
change their habits was a task all but co-equal withthe 
typical zoological impossibility ‘can the leopard chang 
his spots ?’” 

So much for our author's peculiarly charming style. 
If his delightful and poetic periods concealed any- 
thing of value in the way of original information we 
might forgive him; but the matter is as worthless as 
the manner. He makes no attempt to “place” 
Wharton, to reproduce the atmosphere and surround- 
ings in which he lived. We know that he was the son 
of Thomas Marquis of Wharton and of Lucy daughter 
of Lord Lisburne, that he was educated by the best private 
tutors, displayed brilliant talents, and was destined to 
carry on the Whig traditions of the family; that, instead, 
he went over to Toryism, the Pretender and the Pope, 
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and died miserably in exile. But of the impulses, per- 
sonal and political, that shaped his character and guided 
his career we have no hint. We can easily fancy that 
the character of the first Marquis would produce 
nothing but revolt and loathing in the mind of a youth 
of spirit. Macaulay did not lightly admit anything 
against any of his beloved ‘‘ Whigs of the Revolution,” 
but he hardly demurs to Swift’s description of the old 
Marquis as ‘‘the most universal villain that ever I 
knew,” and he adds on his own account that, of all the 
liars of his time, Wharton was ‘‘the most deliberate, 
the most inventive, the most circumstantial.” When 
Whiggery and loyalty presented themselves in such a 
guise we can scarcely wonder that young Philip on 
becoming in some degree his own master should desire 
to see the other side, and he was evidently much 
impressed—for he was only eighteen—when he was 


presented to ‘‘his Majesty at Avignon,” and heard’ 


from him that ‘‘purity of the English tongue” which 
was unknown at St. James’s. The boy-Marquis was 
created Duke of Northumberland by the Pretender, and 


he promptly showed that he had some of the old 


Wharton instincts by persuading the widowed Queen- 
mother to pawn her jewels in order to present him with 
£2,000, on the plea that, being under age, he was not 
allowed to enjoy the family estates. 

After this the story becomes very obscure. Wharton 


came back to England and re-ingratiated himself with. 


the ‘‘ Usurper,” from whom he accepted a real dukedom 
of Wharton in place of the barren honour conferred by 
the Pretender. He developed his father’s vices of 
‘*lying, raking and profanity,” and added to them 
two of his own—extravagance and drunkenness. A very 
short time sufficed to squander the Wharton estates, 
and to alienate all his friends, personal and political. 
He then wandered over the Continent, living no one 
seems to know how. In 1726, before he had come to 
his worst straits, we get a glimpse of him in a private’ 
letter from Madrid, which states that ‘‘ he has not been 
sober or scarce had a pipe out of his mouth since he 
came back from his expedition to St. Ildefonse”’; and. 
again—‘‘ He mentioned mighty things from Muscovy 
and talked so much nonsense and contradictions, that 
it was neither worth my while to remember them nor 
yours to read them. I used him very cavalitrement, 
upon which he was affronted—sword and pistol next 
day—but before I slept a gentleman was sent to desire 
everything might be forgot.” Some day, perhaps, a 
real picture of the man and his time will be under- 
taken by a writer of insight and competence. 


THE KURDS. 


‘“*From Batum to Baghdad, v7é Tiflis, Tabriz and Per-- 
sian Kurdistan.” By Walter B. Harris, F.R.G.S. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 


Sons. 1896. 


6 er is the age of rehabilitation. Judas and Judge 
Jeffreys, Henry VIII. and Mary Queen of Scots, 
Mahomet, Arabi and Guy Fawkes, have all been 
admitted into the society of the misunderstood; while 
Marie Corelli has deprived the unknown future of its 
terror by portraying Satan as an accomplished and 
sentimental gentleman, whose only fault is a constitu- 
tional disinclination to welcome the sympathetic ad- 
vances of the fair sex. The Kurds have now their turn 
of rehabilitation in the pages of Mr. Walter Harris’s 
interesting book on his journey from Batum to Baghdad, 
through the rarely visited districts of Persian Kurdistan. 
The English public has been accustomed to see Kurds 
described as the most bloodthirsty ruffians in Asia, as the 
vile instruments of a cruel and rapacious Government in 
the atrocities which have been powerless to stir the 
heart and conscience of Europe; and it will probably 
cause something of a shock to Armenian sympathizers 
to find that the Kurds of the Persian highlands 
probably differ in little from their tribesmen across 
the Turkish border. They are a splendid and pic- 
turesque race, with delicate and refined features, 
highly civilized in their treatment of women ; they 
enjoy both liberty and respect; they are chivalrous, 
patriotic and brave, vivacious, merry and hospitable to 
strangers, and immeasurably superior to the Persians, 
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who pretend to rule them, and the Tirkis, who are 
their next-door neighbours. Although Mr. Harris 
inclines, both in praise and blame, unduly to heighten 
the colours of his portraiture, yet we cannot quarrel 
with him for so warmly asserting the virtues of the 
genial mountaineers, who evidently treated him, as in- 
deed they treat all Englishmen, with astonishing courtesy 
and kindness. If Mr. Harris had happened to meet an 
Armenian money-lender or a Persian tax-gatherer, he 
would have a very different story to tell of his adventures. 
But he has rightly described the people as he found 
them; and those who know the Kurds best will be 
most ready to admit their many excellent qualities. It 
so happens that the writer of this review is one of the 
few Europeans who have largely employed Kurd labourers 
for many months together in the Persian province of 
Azerbijan, in which Mr. Harris travelled, and he can 
bear testimony to their general industry, honesty and 
capacity for hard work, when a little time and discipline 
have tempered the roving and erratic tendencies of a 
wild race. Not that the working or agricultural Kurd 
can compare in character or appearance with the pastoral 
and nomadic section of the people. But Mr. Harris 
shall speak for himself :-— 

‘*T found among the higher class of migratory Kurds 
that they possessed a general knowledge of the world 
and a tendency to broad views that surprised me very 
much. In fact, the usual questions that I was asked 
were regarding Russia and England, especially in the 
former case to India and in the latter to Transcaucasia. 
This, it is true, is no proof of superior understanding ; 
for in every village in Persia, just as in England, you 
find some few who take a superficial interest in politics. 
But what did surprise me among the Kurds was their 
general knowledge of manufactures and trade, their 
interest in listening to accounts of places and people, 
and the manner in which they would spend hours in 
discussing their religion, their manners and their 
country, and comparing them to my reports of other 
people.” 

He compares these wild mountaineers, in the arched 
arcades of Sujbuldk, making way for him to pass in 
true politeness, with the insolent fanaticism of Tabriz. 
His experiences of Sinna are equally agreeable :— 

‘*In the long bazaars, my constant resort on prowls 
for curiosities, nothing could have exceeded the kind- 
ness of every one with whom I came in contact. The 
dealer of second-hand rubbish would turn over his stores 
on the chance of finding some object that might please 
me, and the weaver would leave his weaving to show 
me how his loom worked. From the cafés more than 
one voice would hail me to come and drink a cup of tea 
within, and the owner of the clean tiled eating shop, 
with its array of tempting cooked dishes, invited me to 
partake of his wares. Everywhere a smile and a greet- 
ing, everywhere a polite word.” 

Travellers in Muhamadan countries will understand 
how delightful the genial hospitality and courtesy of the 
Kurds must appear when compared with the scowling 
looks and contemptuous gestures which the infidel 
generally receives from the faithful, whether in Africa 
or Asia. Nor is the pleasure lessened by the reflection 
that the attitude of the Kurds is partly to be explained 
by the fact that they hold their beautiful mountain 
country in chronic revolt against their nominal Persian 
rulers, while they are always fighting their Tiirki neigh- 
bours ; and that the Englishman, however unpopular in 
France or Germany, is still the only European who 
is welcomed in uncivilized countries as the embodiment 
of justice and honesty, and as the possible redresser of 
oppression and wrong. 

The Persian Kurds are, as men and women, a 
singularly handsome race, no darker in complexion 
than Southern Europeans, with well-cut features and 
figures that are models of strength and symmetry, set 
off by a national costume brilliant and picturesque. 
Mr. Harris gives a very pleasant picture of their 
domestic life, their feasts and dances, and the free and 
yet modest demeanour of the women. We have no 
space to quote the account of the national dance at 
Benavila, an enchanting place, with a stream of crystal- 
clear water tumbling through the village, and a view 
of forest and valley and mountain that it would be 
difficult to surpass; and Mr. Harris rightly observes 
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that the most enjoyable thing was the heartiness of the 
traveller's welcome. No shyness, no holding back: a 
dozen men to undo his saddle-bags; a dozen more 
bringing fresh green grass for the horses. Trays of 
food and bowls of milk from this house ; a big platter 
of bread-and-butter from that, and a welcome from 
every one—all gaiety and laughter and pleasure. Here 
is a paragraph from the account of the dance :— 

‘* What laughter and fun there was! Men and girls 
giving themselves up to the enjoyment of their national 
dance, which, graceful and exhilarating, bore no trace 
of the sensual movements which usually mark the art 
of dancing in the East. One cannot speak too highly 
of the freedom allowed to the women of Kurdistan—a 
freedom that seems seldom, if ever, to be abused, for 
amongst these wild mountain people the moral standard 
is very high ; only in the towns do they seem to have 
sunk to the level of the Persian and the Turk.” 

We have dwelt on the Kurdish portion of Mr. 
Harris’s travels for the reason that it alone breaks fresh 
ground and is of immediate interest and importance. 
Tiflis, Tabriz, and Baghdad are well known to tourists, 
and there is little to be said about them that has not 
been said before. If Mr. Harris were familiar with 
the life and surroundings of Russian peasantry, their 
phenomenal ignorance, apathy, dirt, and drunkenness, 
or with the all-pervading corruption of the Russian 
administration, would he be so ready to advocate the 
annexation of Northern Persia by Russia as the panacea 
for the corrupt and feeble rule of the Shah? There is not 
much to choose between the two Governments; and Mr. 
Harris's experience of Persia is not sufficiently exact or 
extensive to justify his hastily formed judgment 
of the hopelessness of the traditional system or 
his harsh opinion of the new ruler, who is con- 
sidered by many competent observers to possess 
qualities which may, under favouring conditions, 
render him a more enlightened and popular monarch 
than his father. Official corruption from the highest to 
the lowest is the canker which eats the heart of Persia, 
as of every Eastern and many Western States; and 
unless it can be controlled and repressed, no regenera- 
tion is possible. But this corruption was stimulated by 
the inordinate greed of the late Shah, while his successor 
has a far more generous disposition and has shown some 
desire to institute reforms in the administration. The 
future can alone reveal whether he will have self-control 
sufficient to raise his country. At any rate, wholesale 
denunciation is profitless as well as mischievous. With 
these few words of disagreement we take leave of an 
interesting book which is creditable to the author, and 
which shows him to be possessed of many of the qualities 
belonging to a successful traveller in the wild and little- 
known regions of the world. 


RECENT VERSE. 


‘Under Quicken Boughs.” By Nora Hopper. London: 
John Lane. 1806. 

Odes, and other Poems.” By John Cowper Powys. 
London : W. Rider & Son. 1806. 
‘Green Arras.” By Laurence Housman. London: 

John Lane. 1896. 

ISS NORA HOPPER’S worst enemy is her own 
prodigious facility. Her ‘‘ Ballads in Prose,” 
which we reviewed in these columns some two years 
ago, contained a few ballads in verse that seemed of 
considerable promise. They showed a striking gift of 
rhythm, and sung themselves in an atmosphere of their 
own. In this new volume we have the same remark- 
able tunefulness, but the melodies have become trite 
before we reach the last page, which is the hundred and 
fifty second. We begin to think that it was good 
policy of Miss Hopper to embed her verses in the 
vague prose rhapsodies of which we rather complained 
on the former occasion ; they came in mitigation then, 
but now we have no relief from them, not even a 
rugged line! But we are bound also to confess that 
the ultra-Celtic world, in which we have to move for 
the first seventy pages, is not a world in which we feel 
at home. We have to admit that we are ignorant 
about the ‘‘ Tir na n’Og,” as to who or what it was: 
and in any case we cannot succeed in thinking it a 
beautiful name, or that ‘‘ma bouchaleen bwee’ is a 
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more endearing term of address than ‘‘my yellow- 
haired lad” (which is apparently what it means). This 
is mere Saxon dulness and prejudice : but we are not 
deaf to melody like this :— 
“TI am that Helen, that very Helen 

Of Leda born in the days of old: 

Men’s hearts were as inns that I might dwell in: 

Houseless I wander to-night, and cold. 


Because man loved me, no God takes pity : 

My ghost goes wailing where I was Queen ! 

Alas! my chamber in Troy’s tall city, 

My golden couches, my hangings green !” 
It is too facile altogether, but it is very enjoyable. 
We only wish that Miss Hopper had chosen to give us 
a smaller selection of her work at a time, and allowed 
the reader’s pleasure no space to cloy in. And we hope 
she will not spoil her pleasant Muse by writing down 
all the honeyed rhymes that every passing fancy sug- 

sts. 

If this is Mr. Powys’ first book, he should do better 
some day. At present his verse is imitative, and his 
thought not original enough to overcome the triteness 
of his themes ; but there is a feeling of poetry in his 
writing which is absent from far cleverer verse-writers. 
The sonnets have good lines in them. 

Mr. Housman is well known as a decorative artist of 
ability. With ‘‘Green Arras,” which is adorned with 
several of his designs, he enters the field as a serious 
poet. A decided accomplishment and gift of verse com- 
mand our attention; yet, on closing the book, we can- 
not say with truth that we have been much moved by it 
or persuaded that the writer has the stuff of genuine 

try in him. What strikes us most is a want of 
reality all through the volume. Mr. Housman is fond 
of fairies, mermaids, nymphs, and fauns; yet we do 
not mean, by complaining of a want of reality, to com- 
lain of a love of the remote and the fantastic. These, 
in the right hands, can be made more real than the 
daily sights of common life. But these poems do not 
make the remote world real tous. We read, and are 
pleased with pretty lines, happy phrases ; but we are 
not moved, and straightway forget. Now and then, in 
a direct lyric like ‘‘ Buried Treasure,” Mr. Housman is 
more successful. This opens well :— 
** O dearest heart to me on earth 
That beats upon my own, 
How shall Time gather up your worth, 
Or Love for Time atone?” 
And some of the stanzas have real beauty. But here 
we are scarcely free from the feeling that the verses are 
a kind of exercise, are not quite spontaneous : a feeling 
which is much stronger in reading ‘‘ The Stolen 
Mermaid” and ‘‘ The Gazing Faun.” And having 
mentioned “‘ The Stolen Mermaid,” we may warn 
Mr. Housman against making too much of pretty 
fancies like that expressed in the line 
** Watch the moon blossom down a hundred waves.” 
When this fancy recurs a page later on, we begin 
already to tire of it. In the same way the metrical 
device used in the line 
‘** Dark he stood in the moon’s rim ” 
is one which may be used now and then with charming 
effect. Mr. Housman absolutely spoils the effect by 
pointless repetition. Such things argue a want of 
resource and a want of tact in an artist. The author’s 
illustrations also show something of this fault: his 
style never seems perfectly to fuse the decorative and 
the realistic tendencies in it ; and the compositions tend 
to sameness. The ornamental initial letters are 
excellent, but singularly incongruous with the printed 
type. 
TRINITY HOSPITAL. 


** The Trinity Hospital in Mile End: an Object Lesson 
in National History.” By C. R. Ashbee, M.A., 
Architect. Being the first Monograph of the Com- 
mittee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London. London: published by the Guild and 
School of Handicraft, Essex House, Bow, E. 
1896. 

HIS pamphlet was occasioned by the unsuccessful 
proposal which was made last year to reconstitute 

Trinity Hospital, and consequently to pull down the 
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almshouses and to dispose of the site. These charming 
old buildings are, however, no longer in danger ; and 
the pretext which would then have excused the ap- 
pearance of this pamphlet cannot now be put forward. 
Besides, Mr. Ashbee is forced to admit that ‘* Mr. 
Barrett, in his book on the Trinity House, has 
written the history of the Corporation so carefully that 
little or nothing remains” to be said ; but he has not 
‘*done justice ‘to the Hospital, nor has he sufficiently 
brought out the historical importance of what is left of 
the Corporation’s old world records in brick and 
stone.” Our thanks are certainly due to Mr. Ashbee 
for having illustrated and insisted upon the great archi- 
tectural merit of these old almshouses; though we 
cannot agree with him in his purely arbitrary conclusion 
that they are the joint production of Evelyn and Wren. 
Had the latter had any share in their design it would 
doubtless have been mentioned in the “ Parentalia.” 
There was a time when all portraits of the time of 
Henry VIII. were attributed to Holbein, and all classical 
buildings of the time of James I. and Charles I. to Inigo 
Jones ; but we now know that the former was not the 
only portrait-painter, or the latter the only architect, of 
his age; and there were other men who could design 
well, at the end of the seventeenth century, besides 
Wren. In regard to what Mr. Ashbee considers 
the ‘‘historical importance of these old almshouses ” 
we are in yet greater disagreement with him. 
Mr. Ashbee contends that the foundation, by Sir 
Thomas Spert, in the reign of Henry VIII., of the 
**Guild, or Fraternity, or Brotherhood, of the Most 
Glorious and Undividable Trinity, and of St. Clement, 
in the parish of Deptford Strond,” in Kent, which is 
now commonly known as Trinity House, was only the 
‘*reincorporation” of an early medieval guild. That 
some such body had previously existed is probable 
enough, but that it has been incorporated is only a 
bare conjecture on the part of Mr. Ashbee ; yet it is on 
conjectures of this kind that the whole of his pamphlet 
is based. After asserting the medizval origin of 
Trinity House, he proceeds to insist upon the principle 
of ‘‘ communal life,” upon which he declares the Dept- 
ford Guild, in common with the other Trinity Houses 
which still remain in several of our medizval ports, was 
founded. In consequence of this he finds in the Trinity 
Almshouses ‘‘ the old principle of medizval charity.” 
‘The character of the Middle Ages is evidenced in the 
planning of the collegium, the little open court walled 
off,” with the chapel at the end for service, and the 
manner and purpose of the charity . . . as we shall find, 
was in no wise Stuart, but entirely medieval.” Surely 
to assert this is to strain an element of truth to the 
verge of the fantastic. The Trinity Almshouses were 
founded in 1685, and replaced some earlier, perhaps 
Elizabethan, almshouses at Deptford; but the plan and 
arrangement of the existing buildings are identical in 
principle with many other similar institutions erected in 
London in the seventeenth century, of which Lady 
Dacre’s Almshouses, or Emanuel Hospital, as they are 
properly called, in Westminster, may be cited as an 
example. The historical methods by which Mr. Ashbee 
seeks to establish his assertions have even less 
substance than the arguments themselves. Here is one 
of the evidences which he brings forward of the ‘‘ com- 
munal life ” which he supposes originally characterized 
Trinity House: ‘‘As Evelyn recorded the dinners,so Pepys 
entered into the minutiz of the luncheons. One almost 
gets the impression from reading his allusions to the 
Trinity House in the immortal Diary that it is a place 
where eating isalways going on. You merely drop inand, 
as a rule, you find the right thing ; sometimes you are 
‘clayed with pasties,’ and sometimes ‘ My Lady 
Batten,’ the wife of one of the Masters—and she is 
Pepys’s déte noire—comes bothering at the Trinity 
House with her ‘crew of friends’; when the diarist 
records it very clearly and solemnly that he cannot abide 
her. But My Lady Batten’s intrusions are merely a 
survival of the ‘brethren and sisteren’ spirit of com- 
munity. The point, in short, that is to be noted is that 
these post-prandial and social allusions only prove the 
distinctively medizval character of the Guild’s constitu- 
tion.” Accustomed to deductions such as these, the 
entle reader will evince no surprise on being told that 
john Evelyn ‘‘dabbled in science, architecture, educa- 
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ion, and horticulture,” or ‘‘that he was made Lord 
Privy Seal by James II.” When the Privy Seal was 
put into commission Evelyn was appointed one of the 
Commissioners; that is not quite the same thing as 
being appointed Lord Privy Seal; but it is near enough, 
no doubt, for Mr. Ashbee. 

Beyond all question, the best, or rather the only, part 
of this pamphlet which is worth anything consists in 
some of the illustrations, namely—the plan, elevations 
and sections of the old almshouses as they at present 
exist. But even these architectural drawings are done 
in the detestable manner of the modern ‘‘ Architect and 
Surveyor,” in which as much attention is paid to the 
mortar-joints as to the forms of the building. In the 
frontispiece we have Mr. Pennell at his best—that is, 
in his most pretentious vein; and the remaining illus- 
trations consist of lithographs by a gentleman signing 
himself ‘‘ Max B.,” who labours under the impression 
that it is possible to emulate Mr. C. H. Shannon in 
lithography without any knowledge of form, or any 
power of execution. Indeed, both the paper, type, and 
general notion of this pamphlet are sedulously copied 
from the ‘‘ Dial,” and to lend an air of preciousness to 
the whole, a brown-paper wrapper has been used, 
which is a couple of inches too large for the quires 
which it contains. Such things, however, bear the 
same relation to real Art as the ‘‘art shades” of the 
linendraper, or the ‘‘art coal-scuttle” of Tottenham 
Court Road. 


A SLUM NOVEL. 


**A Child of the Jago.” By Arthur Morrison. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1896. 


HE son of the alcoholic proletarian, the apparently 
exhausted topic of Dr. Barnardo, has suddenly 
replaced the woman with the past in the current novel. 
We have had him clothed in Cant as with a garment in 
the popular success of ‘‘ Cleg Kelly,” and we have had 
him presented, out Mr.-Henry-James-ing Mr. Henry 
James in pursuit of the mot juste, in the amiable 
“‘Sentimental Tommy.” And two men of knowledge 
as well as ability have been dealing with him in the 
new spirit of sincerity. No doubt this is, as yet, but a 
beginning. Next year the artful publisher will be 
asking his young authors for books about poor boys 
born in sin and vermin and displaying with infinite 
pathos the stunted rudiments of a soul, and the still 
more artful bookseller will be passionately overstocking 
himself with innumerable imitations. It is indisputable 
that the rediscovery of Oliver Twist is upon us. The 
imitator, that pest of reviewers, that curse of literature, 
will catch him and keep him. After the fashion of these 
latter days, we shall all be heartily sick of him long 
before we are allowed to hear the last of him. So far, 
however, he has been a fairly interesting person. 

**A Child of the Jago” is indeed indisputably one of 
the most interesting novels this year has produced. 
We have admired Mr. Morrison already for his 
‘*Lizer’unt” ; we have disliked him for his despicable 
detective stories; and we will frankly confess we did not 
think him capable of anything nearly so good as this 
admirably conceived and excellently written story. It 
deals with a well-known corner of the East End, not 
only with extraordinary faithfulness, which indeed is 
attainable to any one reasonably clear of cant and indo- 
lence, but also with a really artistic sense of effect. 
It is beyond doubt that Mr. Morrison must be full of 
East End material, and never once through this book 
does he drop into the pitfall of reporting. ‘‘ A Child of 
the Jago” is one of those rare and satisfactory novels 
in which almost every sentence has its share in the entire 
design. 

The design, it must be confessed, is a little narrow. 
It is as if Mr. Morrison had determined to write of the 
Jago and nothing but the Jago. It is the Jago without 
relativity. The reader will remember the spacious effect 
at the end of Mr. Conrad's ‘‘ Outcast of the Islands,” 
when Almayer shook his fist at the night and silence 
outside his sorrows. Mr. Morrison never gets that 
spacious effect, although he carries his reader through 
scenes that would light into grandeur at a glance, 
at the mere turn of a phrase. The trial scene of 
Josh Perrott for the murder of Weech, and the exe- 
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cution scene that follows, show this peculiar want of 
breadth in. its most typical manner. Mr. Morrison 
sticks to Josh Perrott, hints vaguely at the judge, 
jerks with his thumb at the Royal Arms, moves his 
head indicative of policemen, as though he was uneasy 
in such company. The execution is got off in three 
pages with a flavour of having been written in a hurry, 
is, indeed, a mere sketch of one of the characters for 
the fuller picture there should have been. It seems 
all the slighter, because it comes immediately after an 
elaborately written murder, action as finely executed as 
one could well imagine, and just before the equally 
stirring concluding chapter, the killing of Dick Perrott 
in a street faction fight. Moreover, by this brevity the 
latter chapter is brought too close to the murder chapter. 
Instead of crest and trough, a rise and cadence of emo- 
tion, we end in a confusion, like water breaking on a 
rocky beach. Had the father and son been presented in 
antagonism with some clearly indicated creative and de- 
stroying force, with Destiny, with Society or with human 
Stupidity, the book might have concluded with that 
perfect unity of effect it needs and does not possess. 

But this want is not a failure with Mr. Morrison so 
much as the expression of his peculiar mental quality. 
He sees the Jago, is profoundly impressed by the ap- 
pearance of the Jago, renders its appearance with ex- 
traordinary skill. But the origin of the Jago, the 
place of the Jago in the general scheme of things, the 
trend of change in it, its probable destiny—such matters 
are not in his mind. Here, perhaps, is his most funda- 
mental utterance, @ propos of a birth :— 

‘*Father Sturt met the surgeon as he came away in 
the later evening, and asked if all were well. The 
surgeon shrugged his shoulders. ‘ People would call 
it so,’ he said. ‘ The boy’s alive, and so is the mother, 
But you and I may say the truth. You know the Jago 
far better than I. Is there a child in all this place that 
wouldn't be better dead—still better unborn? But 
does a day pass without bringing you just such a 
parishioner? Here lies the Jago, a nest of rats, breed- 
ing, breeding, as only rats can; and we say it is well. 
On high moral grounds we uphold the right of rats to 
multiply their thousands. Sometimes we catch a rat. 
And we keep it a little while, nourish it carefully, and 
put it back into the nest to propagate its kind.’ 

‘* Father Sturt walked a little way in silence. Then 
he said: ‘ You are right, of course. But who’ll listen, 
if you shout it from the housetops? I might try to 
proclaim it myself, if I had time and energy to waste. 
But I have none—I must work, and so must you. The 
burden grows day by day, as you say. The thing’s 
hopeless, perhaps, but that is not for me to discuss. 
I have my duty.’ 

‘‘ The surgeon was a young man, but Shoreditch had 
helped him over most of his enthusiasms. ‘That’s 
right,’ he said, ‘quite right. People are so very gen- 
teel, aren’t they?’ He laughed, as at a droll remem- 
brance. ‘But, hang it all, men like ourselves needn’t 
talk as though the world was built of hardbake. It’s 
a mighty relief to speak truth with a man who knows— 
a man not rotted through with sentiment. Think how 
few men_we trust with the power to give a fellow- 
creature a year in gaol, and how carefully we pick 
them! Even damnation is out of fashion, I believe, 
among theologians. But any noxious wretch may damn 
human souls to the Jago, one after another, year in and 
year out, and we respect his right—his sacred right.’” 

There speaks Mr. Morrison. It is practical on the 
face of it, and quite what would occur to a man looking 
so nearly at Whitechapel that the wider world where 
the races fight together was hidden. But the fact is 
that neither ignorance, wrong moral suggestions, nor 
parasites are inherited; the baby that survives in 
the Jago must needs have a good physique, the Jago 
people are racially indistinguishable from the people 
who send their children to Oxford, and the rate of in- 
crease of the Jago population is entirely irrelevant to 
the problem. The Jago is not a “‘ black inheritance,” it 
is a black contagion—which alters the whole problem. 
And Mr. Morrison knocks his surgeon’s case entirely to 
pieces by his own story; for he shows, firstly, in Mrs. 
Perrott that to come into the Jago is to assimilate one- 
self to the Jago ; and, secondly, in Kiddo Cook, that a 
vigorous, useful citizen may come out of it. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


“The Method of S. Sulpice.” Translated from the French. 
London : Griffith, Farran & Co. 1896. 

“Church Services and Service-books before the Reformation.” 
By H. B. Swete, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. London: SP.C.K. 1896. 

“ A Concise Manual of Baptism.” By J. Hunt Cooke. London : 
Baptist Tract and Book Society. 1896. 

“Cardinal Manning: as presented in his own Letters and 
Notes.” By Stanley Roamer. London : Elliot Stock. 1896. 

“The Light of Melanesia.” By H. H. Montgomery, D.D., 
Bishop of Tasmania. London: S.P.C.K. 1896. 

“The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil.” By Coulson 
Kernahan. London: James Bowden. 1896. 

“ The Young Man Master of Himself.” By the Dean of Can- 
terbury. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1896. 


INCE the issue in an English form of Mgr. Dupanloup’s 
“ Ministry of Catechizing,” there has been a considerable 
demand in this country for treatises setting forth the famous 
method of catechizing children associated with the name of the 
Bishop of Orleans, who was Catechist of the Madeleine in Paris 
before he became a bishop. The method was due, in its 
modern development, to M. Olier, curé of the parish of St. 
Sulpice and friend of St. Vincent de Paul. Finding his parish 
“the very sink, not only of the capital, but of all France,” M. 
Olier wisely determined to lay the foundations of his work 
among the children, and accordingly established the Catechisms 
which have been maintained ever since with conspicuous suc- 
cess, and have been largely adopted in French churches, both 
of the town and the country. An English clergyman, Mr. 
Spencer Jones, was (we believe) among the first who sought to 
transplant the method to our own shores ; and, according to him, 
it has been widely adopted here, and has met with great ap- 
val among those of the Anglican clergy who have introduced 
it. There can be no doubt that the French system contains 
features which may be imitated with great advantage ; but in 
our judgment the method, as a whole, is too complex, while 
much of its machinery is out of harmony with English ways 
and the English character. If its adoption would tend to the 
abolition of that abomination, the Sunday School, we should 
hail it with delight; and we imagine that the Catechism, 
with its picturesque and varied accessories, would be 
far more popular among our children, and far more likely 
to impress them seriously and permanently, than that 
dreariest and most useless of English institutions. In par- 
ticular, the “Catechism of Perseverance ” seems to contain great 
possibilities for older children, and would not be difficult to 
adapt for English use. The translation is fairly good, though it 
might have been better had the anonymous translator been less 
literal ; the meaning is, however, always clear. 

It is a genuine pleasure to come upon a book like Dr. Swete’s. 
The history of liturgical forms has peculiar interest for theo- 
logical students, and comparative liturgiology reveals facts of 
infinite value and significance for them. Unhappily it has too 
frequently been employed in the interests of sectarian partisan- 
ship ; the late Dr. Neale, for example, who was probably the 
first worker in this field among modern English divines, was 
wont to use it as a masked battery against Puritan thought and 
practice. Dr. Swete has been wiser and more tolerant. His 
great learning and original research enable him to speak with 
authority ; and his use of the material thus acquired is nothing 
short of masterly. He enumerates the various liturgical books 
which a parish priest before the Reformation would require for 
his church ; and then, taking them one by one, he sketches 
their history and development. A point which will be new to 
many students is the great cost of these Service-books, and the 
burden thus laid upon poor churches. We entirely agree with 
his brief remarks upon the Latin liturgies (page 20) so far as 
they go. Perhaps Dr. Swete might have added (1) that Latin 
was to some extent understood by the English people, at any 
rate for some centuries after the Conquest, when the language 
most spoken was Norman-French, a Latin derivative; and 
(2) that, however beautiful the English of the Prayer Book may 
‘be, it is certainly not now “the vulgar tongue,” if, indeed, it 
ever was. But the Cambridge Regius Professor has given 
students so great a boon in this admirable little book, that it 
is a thankless task to search for points open to criticism. 
There are some interesting reproductions from liturgical MSS., 
which, as every collector knows, are extremely rare, thanks to 
the thoroughness with which the destroying Commissioners of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth did their iconoclastic work. The 
notes also contain some valuable old liturgic forms. 

A scientific history of the rite of Baptism would be of much 
service to others besides theological students and teachers. 
But Mr. Cooke has not supplied the need. He has his own axe 
to grind: since his little book is merely an exposition of the 
principles of “the people called Baptists.” Much of his matter 
1s u and interesting ; but an avowedly partisan handling of 
historical material needs so liberal a discount that it is of ques- 
tionable value to a student, and is only likely to be employed 
as a magazine to supply briefed advocates with powder and 
shot. Moreover, we cannot acquit Mr. Cooke of that arbitrary 
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treatment of his facts and authorities which is almost inevitably 
characteristic of the sectarian. For example, he disposes of an 
awkward mention of affusion in the “ Didache” by the short and 
easy declaration (p. 40) that “it is possibly an interpolation 
and certainly without authority”! He is undoubtedly right, 
however, when he points out (p. 125) that the Catholic view of 
Christianity is Socialistic in essence, while Protestantism is 
Individualist. 

Mr. Roamer has taken Mr. Purcell’s biography and extracted 
therefrom everything which, in his opinion, tells against its 
distinguished subject. Having accomplished this task with the 
scissors, he has proceeded to the paste-pot and stuck his selec- 
tions together. This description of Mr. Roamer’s book may 
possibly deter reasonable people from reading it. 

Whatever may be our general opinion in regard to missions 
to the “heathen,” there can be no doubt that they have 
attracted very many noble characters, and developed heroism 
of an equally uncommon kind. Dr. Montgomery’s book is 
much better reading than most missionary records, and such 
men as the two Bishops Selwyn and Bishop Patteson, to say 
nothing of some of their helpers and converts, lived lives and 
did work which cannot but stir the admiration even of 
sceptical stay-at-homes. The results, it will probably be 
thought, are scanty enough in proportion to the lives, labour 
and resources which have been spent on them. But it is true 
that in work of this kind the best fruit is not upon the surface, 
and lies probably beyond the range of ordinary tests and methods 
of investigation. 

Mr. Kernahan has written another allegorical little tale after 
the manner of his successful “God and the Ant.” He has a 
vivid imagination, which would appear to have been kindled at 
the shrine of Jean Paul Richter ; and very considerable literary 
power. He has affinities also with no less a writer and dreamer 
than Olive Schreiner ; but his passionate fervour of belief is a 
world away from her sorrowful questionings. There is a touch 
of genius, perhaps even something more than a touch, about 
this brilliant and original booklet. 

The last of our list is a reprint “of a series of papers con- 
tributed by Dr. Farrar to the “ Young Man.” They contain 
many quotations, a good deal of rhetoric, and some sound 
sense. 


SOME COLONIAL BOOKS. 


“India: Forty Years of Progress and Reform ; being a Sketch 
of the Life and Times of Behramji M. Malabari.” By R. P. 
Karkaria. London: Henry Frowde. 1896. 

“Future Trade in the Far East.” By C. C. Wakefield, 
F.R.G.S. London: Whittaker & Co. 1896. 

“Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute.” Vol. XXVII. 
1895-6. London: The Institute. 1896. 

“The Land of Gold.” By Julius M. Price. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, & Co. 1896. 


W* are afraid we do not quite grasp Mr. Karkaria’s purpose 

in laying before the world this account of the “ Life and 
Times” of one who is yet little more than forty years of age. 
Mr. Malabari is a very admirable worker in a very admirable 
cause. He is not a ranting Congressman, unballasted by 
any sense of responsibility, but a devoted native anxious to 
improve the relations of East and West, eager to emanci- 
pate India from the thraldom of debasing customs, and de- 
sirous of laying before her rulers the best views of the native 
mind. He has done, we readily admit, very good service, and 
his motives are unimpeachable. India and its British masters 
both owe him some debt ; and, if the Babu would fashion him- 
self after Mr. Malabari, he would be a much more desirable 
person than he is usually. But when we have made every 
allowance for the work done by Mr. Malabari, and for the 
inspiration under which that work has been accomplished, 
we can hardly feel that there is enough in it to make an 
imperative necessity of the publication of a volume of eulogy, 
which Mr. Malabari himself would, we imagine, be the first to 
deprecate. Of Mr. Malabari’s public career, of his journalism, 
his philanthropy, his poetry, most of us probably know some- 
thing; of his early life we probably know very little. Mr. 
Karkaria tantalizingly suggests that it is very interesting ; but 
he cannot stay to go into it now. If what he does not tell is 
half as interesting as that which he records, we can only say 
he has inexplicably thrown away an opportunity. Some day 
Mr. Malabari’s life, as his present biographer says, will be 
worth recounting at length ; but Mr. Karkaria’s effort seems 
less than ever necessary when we remember that a “ Life” 
has already been published by another hand. Neither 
can we regard the volume as an account of “ Forty Years of 
Progress and Reform.” Mr. Malabari did not begin his career 
of reformer in his cradle. From a literary standpoint Mr. 
Karkaria’s work is unexceptionable. He writes English easily 
and gracefully. 

Mr. C. C. Wakefield describes his volume as “ unambitious.” 
His modesty disarms criticism in regard to the manner in which 
the various centres of trade in the Far East are described. If 
Mr. Wakefield’s insight is not very deep, he can nevertheless 
claim to have laid before us an impression of the conditions of 
commerce in China and Japan which will help to drive home a 
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double-barrelled truth—namely, that the East itself is waking 
up to the possibilities of profitable trade latent in cheap labour, 
and that Western manufacturers will have also to wake up and 
change their methods if they would continue to command the 
markets in which they have hitherto been almost unchallenged 
by Easterns themselves. If Mr. Wakefield is a faithful observer, 
the late war with Japan has convinced China of the necessity 
of railways. Among the lines which are said to be in con- 
templation is one from Shanghai to Hong Kong (Kowloon) and 
thence to Yunnan and Bhamo, Probably not even the Trans- 
Siberian railway itself, bringing the Far East into direct touch 
with Europe, would have a greater effect on the future than a 
line from Hong Kong to Shanghai in one direction and to 
Bhamo in the other. The evidence of British energy and enter- 
prise in the past is everywhere apparent throughout the China 
seas ; and Mr. Wakefield’s little volume will render a service if 
it does nothing more than suggest to the British trader that the 
markets of the future, properly studied and worked, rray be to 
him more valuable and extensive than those already in exist- 
ence. We do not quite understand how Mr. Wakefield makes 
the tale in the text worth 4s. 8¢., whilst in his Glossary it is said 
to be equivalent to only 3s. 

The volumes annually published by the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute are of considerable importance. The papers and dis- 
cussions recorded are, in the main, worthy of careful perusal, 
and serve as admirable sources of information for the use of 
the public and the publicist. In the present volume we get 
valuable discourses, qualified by debate, by Captain Lugard on 
the “ Extension of British Influence and Trade in Africa,” by 
Sir George Clarke on “ National Defence,” by Mr. W. A. Horn 
on “ The Scientific Exploration of Central Australia,” by Sir 
George Baden Powell on the “ Development of Tropical Africa,” 
by Mr. F. A. Swettenham on “British Rule in Malaya,” and 
the Hon. W. P. Reeves on “ New Zealand” from the picturesque 
standpoint. The only address in the volume of doubtful value 
is Mr. L. B. Clarence’s on “A Century of British Rule in 
Ceylon.” Mr. Clarence’s criticisms have been largely discredited 
by other and greater authorities. 

Mr. Price’s narrative of his journey through the West Aus- 
tralian goldfields in the autumn of 1896 is just as superficial as 
the average expert will expect it to be, and just as interesting 
as the ordinary reader who knows little of Western Australia 
and nothing of gold-mining could desire. Mr. Price confesses 
his failure to accomplish the object with which he set out. He 
hoped to give the world a full and comprehensive work on the 
Colony ; he found the task hopeless, and has contented himself 
= snapshot impressions. His tendency is to enlarge on the 

vious. 


LESSER LAW BOOKS. 


“Outlines of Legal History.” By Archer M. White. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited. 1895. 

“ The Criminal Law : a Sketch of its Principles and Practice.” 
By Henry W. Disney and Harold Gundry. London: 
Stevens & Co., Limited. 1895. 

“ A General View of the Law of Property.” By J. A. Strahan, 
assisted by j. S. Baxter. London: Stevens & Sons, 
Limited. 1895. 

“A Digest of the Law of Agency.” By William Bowstead. 
London : Sweet & Maxwell. 1896. 

“ Maxwell on the Interpretation of Statutes.” Third Edition. 
By A. B. Kempe, F.R.S. London: Sweet & Maxwell. 
1896. 

NLIKE too many books of its class, Mr. Archer White's 
“ Outlines of Legal History” is not an attempt to create 

a want. It is, on the contrary, an obviously honest effort to 

meet a very pressing demand. English law is intelligible only 

when studied from the historic point of view ; and yet amid the 

ever-increasing crowd of law books it is impossible to find a 

work that will intelligently launch the student on the study of 

legal history. It has been the lot of that unfortunate person 

(equally to be commiserated on the attention he has received 

as on that which he has lacked) to wrestle with the treatises of 

specialists, where results are given without a suggestion of the 
process, and steps are taken for granted which alone can make 
the conclusion intelligible. If in despair he has taken refuge 
in the volumes of a Commentary, he is made to approach “ the 
law of England” as though it were a heaven-born system of 
deductive philosophy that never grew, though it may sometimes 
have been pinched by circumstances. It is this unreal method 
of teaching law that makes the early years after “ call” seem to 

SO many juniors just a slow process of unlearning what they are 

supposed to have been taught. The little book before us will 

at any rate help the law coach (a much more important factor 
in the manufacture of barristers than the Council of Legal 

Education) to teach on a more rational plan. Seeing that 

the book does not purport to be more than a student’s 

Da it may be an objectless criticism to call it super- 

cial; but we confess we should have been glad if the 
author had taken a somewhat more intellectual view of his 
work, and saved it from becoming so much of a mere legal 
dictionary, arranged from an historic standpoint. Whether of 
intention or unconsciously, he has not done himself justice. 
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We hope he may yet brace himself up for a greater effort, and 
write—what is as much required and of far more importance 
than any cram book can be—a real Introduction to Legal 
History. It is very seldom that we feel and still more rarely 
that we express any hope that an author should multiply his 
productions ; and that we do so in this instance shows that 
we are not underrating the writer’s abilities, and that we attach 
exceptional importance to this subject of legal history. 

The next book on our list admirably points the moral of 
our remarks above. Had there been any adequate attempt to 
teach history in connexion with law, such a work could 
hardly have been perpetrated. Here is a book professing to 
be a sketch of “the principles and practice of the criminal 
law” which would leave any student with a doubt whether 
the Criminal. Law ever had a history. Presumably the view 
of the writers is that it has none. The quality of the work 
even within its own limits may be judged from any page taken 
at random. Indictable offences are classified by dichotomy 
as “crimes or misdemeanours” (p. 46); the protection of 
justices is noticed (we cannot say discussed) without a refer- 
ence to the Public Authorities Protection Act, 1893, the writers 
evidently imagining 11 & 12 Vict. c. 44 to be the final enact- 
ment on the subject (p. 35); the blasphemy laws are com- 
mented on without a word as to the divergent views of Cole- 
ridge and Stephen (p. 128); while important cases such as 
R. v. Read, Alabaster v. Harness, Harrison v. The Duke of 
Rutland, are not so much as mentioned. It would be idle to 
waste more space on such a book, but we do not like to close 
without a warning to students not to be deceived by the claim 
made in the preface that the student who succeeded in master- 
ing the contents “ought to pass any of the ordinary legal ex- 
aminations.” We should say that it is not at all improbable 
that he might master this work and then find himself ploughed 
The critic’s difficulty in dealing with books of this class is to 
know how to pillory without advertising them. 

The special feature of Mr. Strahan’s handbook on the law as 
to property is the attempt to give a conspectus of the whole 
law on the subject, treating real and personal property together. 
The attempt seems to have been suggested by the results of 
recent legislation ; but there was never a time when the subject 
could have been scientifically handled in any other manner, 
None the less, we believe Mr. Strahan is a pioneer in this 
direction. The book professes to be a student’s work, but it 
is something more ; and, because it is more than a convenient 
cram book, is so much the better for teaching purposes. 

Mr. Bowstead’s Digest of the Law as to Agency is so obvi- 
ously the work of a painstaking man who understands his 
subject that we should be glad could we more clearly see its 
need. However, there are so many superfluous bad books that we 
ought not to carp at a superfluous good one. It will be of use to 
practitioners, and is not unintellectual, but we are disappointed 
to find that Mr. Bowstead takes us no further on a point which 
has been neglected by all the text-books—namely, the liability 
of the principal (in particular when the principal is a corpora- 
tion) for the malice of the agent. He tells us, in the hackneyed 
phraseology of the mere lawyer, that “the better opinion seems 
to be” that a corporation is liable for the wrong of its agents 
to the same extent as an individual, even though “malice in 
fact” is essential to the making of the wrong. We do not say 
this is wrong in law, but the question should have been dis- 
cussed. It is not quite certain, to begin with, whether an indi- 
vidual is liable for the malice of his agent in libel; but when 
you come to a corporation, a psychological difficulty arises. 
Can a mindless entity bear malice? In a case, cited by Mr. 
Bowstead, where Lord William Nevill sued the Fine Art Insu- 
rance Company for libel and (foolishly) imputed malice only 
to the secretary, Lord Justice Lopes confessed to a difficulty 
in understanding how when the occasion is not privileged 
malice may be implied against a company, but not proved 
against it when it is privileged. The explanation is not far to 
seek. Malice is essential in libel, whether the occasion is 
privileged or not; but when there is no privilege, there is no 
need to prove the malice, consequently you never reach the 
difficulty as to the corporation’s lack of mind ; but when there 
is privilege, the malice must be proved strictly, and the plaintiff 
is immediately confronted by the psychological zmpasse. The 
terms “malice in fact” and “malice in law” should never be 
used ; there is no distinction in malice ; the distinction is that 
in the one case it need not be proved, while in the other it 
must. True, this does not settle the question whether malice 
can be proved against a corporation. In the case we have 
cited (the most recent authority) the judges, with orthodox legal 
cowardice, evaded the point, finding an escape by deciding the 
case on a different issue. But judges have, on the whole, 
treated such cases as though malice could be proved against 
corporations ; but it is plain enough that they have done so on 

rounds of practical convenience, not of logic. They are ina 

ilemma. “It is a maxim that a corporation has no mind, no 
mens rea, therefore they cannot be guilty of malice” ; on the 
other hand, monstrous injustice would follow on precluding 
parties from obtaining redress from a company whose agent 
(very likely a man of straw) maliciously used a privileged 
occasion as a cloak for malice. As usual in Eng d, the 
judges have preferred practical utility to logical form. That 
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is all very well, but when they try to square the two (as they 
seem to imagine they must do) they break down. The truth is 
that as long as the maxim we have quoted holds the field, 
there can be no way out of this logical difficulty ; but why 
should it hold the field? A corporation by a legal fiction re- 
sorted to for practical convenience is a person (we scrupulously 
avoid the philosophic bearings of the subject) ; then why shrink 
from investing it with a mind capable of malice, as well as 
other attributes of a person? It would be liable to criminal 
ae. So it is now, and can be fined. But it cannot 

imprisoned, simply because of physical difficulties. In some 
circumstances the fiction breaks down ; but that is no reason 
why it should be abandoned where it does not of necessity 
fail. 

Page 1 of Mr. Kempe’s book tells us that “a statute is 
to be expounded according to the intent of them that made 
it.” This is “the fundamental rule of interpretation.” Accord- 
ingly, if by evidence of the members of both Houses it were 
proved that by a section of a statute they did not mean 
what the words actually say (a state of things we have 
no difficulty in conceiving), the interpreter would have to 
neglect the obvious meaning of the letter of the law for the 
gloss put upon it by the law-makers. But on page 4 we are 
told “The Legislature must be intended to mean what it has 
plainly expressed, and consequently there is no room for con- 
struction.” This seems to put our “fundamental rule of in- 
terpretation” out of court; and out of court it undoubtedly 
is. Evidence by the writer of a document as to what he meant 
when he wrote it is disallowed, because to allow such evidence 
would be to admit the false assumption that a man of necessity 
writes what he means. The words of a statute speak for them- 
selves, and it is the words, not the ideas of legislators, that 
are law. The canon is a sound one, as is seen by applying it 
to other than legal literature. Ask a novelist what he (or she) 
meant to portray by the words that make up his characters. 
He would probably say men and women. But would that 
prove his heroes and heroines to be men and women? 


MODERN BANKS. 


“A History of Modern Banks of Issue.” By Charles A. 
Conant. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 


F for nothing else than protection against unconscientious 
reviewers, writers on technical subjects should surely have 
the common sense to give their credentials. Here is a large 
book of some 600 pages, published by a great firm, on a subject 
in which full knowledge and perfect accuracy are essential ; and 
the author, whether through modesty or conceit, gives us 
nothing but his name as guarantee of fitness to write 
on it. When President Walker, or Professor Taussig, or 
Mr. Horace White, writes on currency, we know what to ex- 
pect ; but who is Mr. Charles A. Conant, Washington, D.C. ? 

Having made this protest, we hurry on to say that Mr. 
Conant’s first chapter, in which he lays down the “ Theory of 
Banking Currency,” gives sufficient evidence that he is well 
equipped in the science of money; and that the rest of the 
book shows him to be perfectly conversant with the technicali- 
ties of a somewhat encyclopedic subject. He gives admirable 
accounts of the issue systems of France, England, Scotland, 
ireland, Germany, Austria, Russia, the United States and 
Canada, as well as shorter chapters on the Banks of Northern 
and Southern Europe, Latin America, Africa, and the East. 
The last four chapters discuss banking crises and their causes, 
and give a history of the famous examples of this century. 

In some quarters, and particularly in thoroughly developed 
monetary communities like our own, there is a tendency to 
underrate the importance of banknotes in view of the im- 
mensely greater work done by cheques drawn on deposits. It 
is well to remember Bagehot’s contention that the best, and, 
historically, the only introduction to deposit banking is a 
system of note issue. “No nation,” he says, “as yet has 
arrived at a great system of deposit banking without going first 
through the preliminary stage of note issue.” Mr. Conant is, 
of course, an adherent of the “ banking system” as against the 
“currency system” ; that is, of a note issue growing out of the 
relations of business men with each other, in opposition to a 
Government paper which cannot help being regulated by the 
necessities of a Government. He considers “free banking,” 
within necessary safeguards, as the ideal of banking ; and we 
need not be jealous that he points to Scotland as coming nearer 
that ideal than any other country. Mr. Conant’s book is well 
timed and well done. 
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Albambra, The (W. Irving). Macmillan. 6s. 

All-Fellows (Laurence Housman). Kegan Paul. 6s. 
American Heiress, The (Princess de Bourg). Digby, Long. 
Backslider, ‘The (2 vols.)(Constance Smith). Bentley. 
Ballads and Songs (W. M. Thackeray). ll. 6s. 
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Birds and Beasts (J. G. Wood). Shaw & Co. 

Birrell, Augustine, Works of (4 vols.) Elliot Stock. 

Broken Ring, The (E. K. Tompkins). Putnams. 3s. 6d. 
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Common Thoughts on Serious Subjects (Chester Macnaghten). Murray. 9s. 

Cornhill Magazine (December). 

Croll, James, Autobiographical Sketch of (J. C. Irons). Stanford. 12s. 

Cronic’ of Villani, Selections from the (P. H. Wicksteed). Coy. 
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Crystal City, The (André Laurie). Sampson Low. 6s. 
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Paine, Thomas, The Writings of (M. D. Conway). Putnams. ras. 6d. 
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Poems and Ballads (Q.) Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

Poetry of Sport, The (Hedley Peek). Longmans, 10s. 6d. 

Portfolio, The (December). 
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Principle of the Incarnation, The (H. C. Powell). Longmans. 16s. 
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NOTICE.—Early in DECEMBER will be issued the FIRST 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT of the “ SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
price One Shilling, containing contributions by Bret Harte, 
Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, John Oliver Hobbes, 
R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, John Davidson, Max Beer- 
bohm, Harold Frederic, H. P. Horne, and Frank Harris. 
It will also contain reproductions of works by D. G, Rossetti 
(in colours), Gainsborough, G. F. Watts, Prof. A. Legros, 
“Max,” Will Rothenstein, and a fan by Charles Conder 
(in colours). 

Orders for this number should be sent at once, either 
through Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstalls, any newsagent 
in town or country, or direct to the Publisher, at the office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications, He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, DAMRELL 
& UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ° 
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The SATURDAY Review i: published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition 7s isswed in time for the Indian and Colonia 
mails every Friday afternoon, Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 4 printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Lumitre Cinemato- 
graphe. Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
be held in January, 1397, to fill up not less than FOUR QUEEN'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—For details, apply to the Heap-Master, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897. Two 
of £80, One of £50, One of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. THz Warpen, Radley College, Abingdon. 


THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chicf Ofice—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. 


The SURGICAL AIP SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stock- 
tngs, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other 
description of mechaiical support to the poor, without limit as to locality 
or disease. 

FOURTEEN BRANCHES have been ESTABLISHED in the PROVINCES. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the 
Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 


20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 


Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two 
Recommendations per annum ; the number of Letters increasing in proportion to 
amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard Street, or by 
the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


_ 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay Review, 


Proprietor, J, CLARE. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from res. Suites of 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 

SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra 
c during Dinner and Capper. 


Managers RITZ. de Cuisine : Mattre ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


CHUBBS 


FIRE AND 


THIEF RESISTING 


SAFES 


OF BEST QUALITY FOR 
ALL PURPOSES. 


CHUBB & SON’S 


LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


68 ST. JAMES’ STREET, S.W. 


Price Lists post free. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on. being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when pre with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, neficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


BORWICK’S 
POWDE R 


CREAM 


ITCHING, FACE SPOTS, ECZEMA. 
1s. 1jd. a Box, 


GENERAL MINING & FINANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL PAIDUP - - = = £1,000,000. 


Director, Arrica.—GEORGE ALBU. 
Consuttinc Encineer.—OLIVER KING. 

This Corporation is now prepared to undertake, through its Engineering 
Department, the examination and valuation of Mining Properties of all 
kinds‘and to furnish full and confidential reports thereon, 

Johannesburg Office: EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
London Office: 24 THROGMORTON STREET, E.C. 
Berlin Office: DRESDNER BANK BUILDINGS. 
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MOTORS! MOTORS!! MOTORS!!! 


BRITISH MOTORS!! 
BRITISH MOTORS!! 


MOTOR LIST OPEN MONDAY 
MOTOR LIST OPEN MONDAY 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT! 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT! 


AT TEN O'CLOCK 
AT TEN O’CLOCK 


SHARES UNOBTAINABLE EXCEPT AT A PREMIUM 
SHARES UNOBTAINABLE EXCEPT AT A PREMIUM 


NO FURTHER SHARES WILL BE OBTAINABLE FROM 
THE MOTOR SYNDICATE, EXCEPT AT GREATLY INCREASED PRICES. 


NO FURTHER SHARES WILL BE OBTAINABLE FROM 
THE MOTOR SYNDICATE, EXCEPT AT GREATLY ADVANCED PRICES. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


THE BRITISH MOTOR SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


Registered Capital, £1,000,000, in £1 Shares. 
PRESENT PRICE OF SHARES, £3. 


Full Prospectus will be issued on Monday, November 30. 


IMMENSE PROSPECTS.—“‘ Few people who witnessed the 
great Motor Car demonstration on Saturday last can fully realize what 
it means. That we are now on the eve of one of our greatest epochs 
is clear! The world’s traffic is to be revolutionized, but naturally 
not without cost. Millions of money are to change hands! Huge 
fortunes will be amassed by the poorest, and that perhaps quickly ! 
From the baker’s cart to the loveliest of equipages all are interested. 
Saturday’s great London-Brighton test has for ever proved that we 
may travel much faster, much easier, and at less cost. A four-in-hand 
makes five changes, and employs twenty horses to do what one little 
Motor can easily accomplish. Those who have this great industry in 
hand may make fortune after fortune out of a great patent monopoly 
for an entirely new traffic. The Railway excitement and wild mania 
of our forefathers will soon be entirely eclipsed by a greater public 
motor boom than has ever been witnessed. 


**Mr. Lawson’s great triumph of Saturday, as he led his car to 
Brighton amid the acclamations and waving banners of hundreds of 
thousands of people, has an historically significant meaning. The un- 
paralleled enthusiasm rolls back the sneers of those captious critics of 
this dawning of a great national prosperity. 


** The millions of money invested both in our great British railways 
and vast cycling trade will be dwarfed before the exacting demands of 
this new Motor industry. Tens of thousands of Motor Parcels Vans, 
Motor Carriages, Motor Omnibuses, Motor Cycles, Motor Agricultural 
Machines, Motor Waggons, Motor Voiturettes, must be immediately 
manufactured at a cost of hundreds of thousands of pounds. Nearly 
every Motor vehicle extant will be under tribute to the British Motor 
Syndicate, the owners of the Master Patents. Licences are being 
applied for from principal towns in the country, and omnibus, tram, 
carriage, and cycle will all be compelled to contribute to the wealth of 
the British Motor Syndicate. The event of Saturday will be an ever- 
lasting memorial to the man who has with such an amount of pluck and 
daring secured the monopoly of this great trade to the British Isles.” 

Sun. 


THE BRITISH MOTOR SYNDICATE.—‘ The shares of 


| this important parent undertaking are attracting a good deal of atten- 


tion just now, and it is not improbable that there will be a very active 
market in them before long. 

‘* Investors are only just beginning to realize the enormous propor- 
tions which the Motor Car Industry is bound to assume, and the fuller 
the grasp they get of the great future which lies before the industry, 
the more attention they will give to companies which, like the British 
Motor Syndicate, own the master patents of these new vehicles. 

‘*That there are big fortunes to be made out of the Motor Car 
those who are early in the field cannot be doubted, and it need only 
be said that the British Motor Syndicate is the pioneer of the In- 
dustry. 

‘¢ There are some who go so far as to say that the shares of this 
Company, which can be bought to-day for £3, will go in time to 
£40 or £50 each. 

«Tt will be admitted that it is not often that hundreds of thousands 
of pounds are paid in cash for licences to manufacture under Letters 
Patent ; but it is; we believe, a fact that this Syndicate has already 
received such sums from makers of Motor Cars who wish to use the 
patents which the Syndicate has acquired. 

‘* The British Motor Syndicate, in fact, claims to be master of the 
situation, and it seems pretty certain that a portion of the profit on the 
manufacture of nearly every Motor Car that is put upon the road will 
go into its coffers. 

‘** The Imperial Institute Exhibition and the Wembley Park Exhibi- 
tion, which did so much to educate public opinion regarding the new 
carriages, were organized by this Syndicate, and the companies which 
manufacture under its licences include the Great Horseless Carriage 
Company and the Daimler Company—undertakings whose names are 
likely to be as familiar as household words before very long. 

**There is practically no limit to the profits which a company like 
the British Motor Syndicate may make ; for it possesses a monopoly 
of the best patents, the value of which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate.” —ZJnvestors’ Guardian. 


THE EXCITEMENT in the share market, the immense pre- 
miums now being realized and enormous dividends paid in kin 
industries, sufficiently indicate what the immediate future of this 
Company is likely to become. 


Prospectus on Application to the Company’s Offices : 
40 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 


$78 


And 59 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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“THE JUMPERS” GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Minutes of the Ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders, 


HELD IN THE 


BOARD ROOM, CITY CHAMBERS, JOHANNESBURG, 
On Tuesday, the 27th October, 1896, at 11 A.M. 


PRESENT :—James Seg (Chairman); W. H. Rogers, G. Rouliot, S. C. Black, M. 
Biver, A. vy B. Lazarus, F. Mosenthal, G. McKenzie, J. J. 
Hardwicke, G. Albu (q.q. New Steyn Estate and Gold Mines Limited 
and L. Albu), O. Dettelbach (q.q. J. Berlein and W. Dettelbach), 
F. Mosenthal (q.4. E. D. Stern), A. Epler (q.q. A. Feldmann), R. 
Chrystal (q.q. W. Trubshawe), James Hay, W. H. Rogers, G. 
Rouliot and M. Biver (q.q. sundry Shareholders). 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the and confirmation of the 
accounts, said the period under review, the six months from the rst of February to 
the 31st July, had not been a very successful one. As they were all aware, durin) 
the early period of this year mining operations were anything but satisfactory, — 
afterwards they had considerable difficulties in obtaining natives, the cost of food 
was very much increased, and there was much difficulty in obtaining a supply of 
coal, All these things greatly added to the cost. Another difficulty was that Mr. 
Morrisby left at the end of the period for which he was engaged—that was at the 
end of February. They then appointed Mr. Hill, formerly of the Sheba Company, 
to take his place. In making that appointment, they knew perfectly well that 
Mr. Hill could not enter upon his duties at least a month. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Hill was laid up with fever, and, instead of being able to take office within a month, 
was unable to do so until after an interval of about three months. When 
balance-sheet was made up, the Manager had been in charge of the mine for onl 
two months. Shareholders would therefore see the Directors had exceptional dif 
culties to meet during the six months. Since Mr. Hill took office, the returns from 

Company had certainly improved, and the reports for August and September 
showed increased profits over the previous months of the half-year. Mr. Hill had 
increased the milling capacity of the old mill and had crushed during August 
11,113 tons, and in September 11,449 tons, which was certainly a fair record for a 
mill of the class of that which the he ny possessed. The Directors were unable 
to pay a dividend for the last half-year, but he thought they might fairly assume that 
by the end of the year they would be able todoso. The exact figure would, of 
course, - Y very largely on the success of running the mine during the next three 
months. He did not think there was anything calling for special comment in the 
accounts. They were presented in a form which clearly laid before the shareholders 
the condition and working of the mine during the past six months. At the last 
meeting the “ bewaarplatsen"” question was fully explained. During the interval 
between last meeting and this, practically no change had taken place. The Com- 
pany have 23 claims on which licences are paid, and on which we have “ bezitrecht,” 
the remainder of the 52 claims being under the water rights, concerning which the 
Raad had made no decision. The Directors still hoped iw would be able to secure 
the mineral rights under those water rights. The matter was not being lost sight of 
by the Directors, and they would do all in their power to secure those rights. 

Mr. Epler inquired how the reduction of native wages had worked. 

The Chairman replied that so far there had been no difficulty whatever ; everything 
was going on satisfactorily. Since the report was written some difficulty arose, but 
that did not arise from the question of pay at all. The natives objected to the Zulu 
ag sy and there was some little excitement. The ringleaders were taken 

fore the authorities and punished, and the natives then went back to work with- 
oat causing further trouble. 

He then proposed, seconded by Mr. S. C. Black, and carried unanimously :— 

“* That the Directors’ and Auditors’ Reports, Balance Sheet, and Profit and Loss 
Accounts be adopted.” 

DIRECTORS. 


Resolved :—‘* That the retiring Directors, Messrs. James Hay and J. Berlein, be 
re-elected.” 
Resolved :—“ That the election of Mr. Marcel Biver as a Director be confirmed.” 


JAMES HAY, Chairman. 


Minutes of Special General Meeting of Shareholders, 
held immediately following the above Meeting, for 
the purpose of considering and, if thought 
advisable, adopting a New Trust Deed. 


The Chairman stated that in accordance with the Trust Deed, 35,678 votes had to 
be represented at this Meeting to revise, alter or amend the regulations at present in 
force, and that 36,347 votes were represented. He said the old Trust Deed was 
anything but a workable one. In the first place, the voting power provided that 
Shareholders got one vote for each of the first hundred Shares, and after that one 
vote for every two Shares ; so that practically if they held 100 Shares they got 100 
votes, and if they held 200 they got 150 votes. A difficulty arose in the working of 
that clause, as the books had to be closed one month prior to any Meeting in order to 
ascertain the voting power. There were many other objections to the old Trust 

a ¢ Company had been in existence nine years, and their Trust Deed was 
one of the oldest on the fields, and there were many parts which required very 
serious alteration. rd considered it advisable to have a new Trust Deed 
drawn, and that Trust Deed had been lying in the office here, and a copy had also 
been sent to London for the inspection of the Shareholders there, so that they might 
be aware of the alterations pro The main alteration of the Trust Deed was 
to provide for yearly instead of half-yearly meetings, which entailed considerable 
expense and labour on the part of the staff of the Company. All this was utterly 
unproductive of good. Every month Shareholders were furnished with a statement, 
showing the cost of working the Mine, details of development, and also the returns 
from the mill and working cost. Therefore it was comparatively easy for any Share- 
holder who followed the course of events to keep an account of the monthly profits 


as they were announced. There was no provision in the old Trust Deed for Direc- 
tors pes alternates. This had been found to work very badly in the case of 
this Company. They had cases in which men dther ibility of Direc- 


tors, and’ then, when they had to be absent for some time, they were unable to 
int anyone to represent them on the Board. In all modern Trust Deeds pro- 
vision was made for alternates. The new Trust Deed also provided for givi 
Shareholders in Europe ample notice of all meetings and also when Directors wou 
be elected, in order that they might nominate anyone to fill the vacancies which 
would be caused by the retirement of those Directors. The new Trust Deed also 
provided for one vote for every Share in the Compeny, and that the quorum required 
to effect alterations in the Trust Deed be rod With so many Shareholders in 
Europe and scattered over the world, it was difficult to get a large representation to 
carry any alterations. The alterations which were proposed by the Directors had 
been done in the i of the Company, and in asking the Shareholders to accept 
the Trust Deed as it stood, the Directors only asked them to act in their own 
interests. 
The Chairman then moved, seconded by Mr. B. Lazarus, and carried unani- 
mously : ‘‘ That the Trust Deed, as typed and laid upon the table, be adopted, and 
that the Directors be and are hereby authorised to take the necessary steps to 


register same.” 
JAMES HAY, Chairman. 


MAYPOLE SOAP 


(PATENTED) 
WASHES AND DYES. 


MAYPOLE SOAP (Patented) MAYPOLE SOAP (Patented) 
WASHES and DYES. WASHES and DYES. 


MAYPOLE SOAP (Patented) MAYPOLE SOAP (Patented) 
WASHES and DYES. _____ WASHES and DYES, 

MAYPOLE SOAP (Patented) MAYPOLE SOAP (Patented) 
WASHES and DYES. WASHES and DYES, 


MAYPOLE SOAP 


(PATENTED) 
WASHES AND DYES. 


APOLOGY APOLOGY 
APOLOGY APOLOGY 
APOLOGY APOLOGY 


To those customers who have for the past few months experienced 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of MAYPOLE SOAP we offer our 
sincere apology, and have pleasure in informing them we are now in a 
position to meet all demands for the United Kingdom. In the course 
of a few weeks further New Buildings will have been erected, which 
will enable us to meet the immense demand from the Colonies and the 
various countries of the civilised world. 


MAYPOLE SOAP 


(PATENTED) 
WASHES AND DYES. 


R HOME DYEING. FOR HOME DYEING. 
re NO MESS NO TROUBLE. 


FOR HOME DYEING. 
NO TROUBLE. 


FOR HOME DYEING. 
NO TROUBLE. 


MAYPOLE SOAP 
(PATENTED) 
WASHES AND DYES. 
WON'T WASH OUT OR FADE. | WON'T WASH OUT OR FADE, 
WON'T WASH OUT OR FADE. 


FOR HOME DYEING. 
NO MESS 


FOR HOME DYEING. 
NO MESS 


WON'T WASH OUT OR FADE. 
WON'T WASH OUT OR FADE. | WON’T WASH OUT OR FADE, 


MAYPOLE SOAP 


(PATENTED) 
WASHES AND DYES. 


APOLOGY APOLOGY 
APOLOGY APOLOGY 
APOLOGY APOLOGY 


MAYPOLE SOAP 


(PATENTED) 
For DYEING SILKS, SATINS, COTTONS, WOOLS, 
FEATHERS, LACE GOODS, &c. 
Such as Blouses, Dresses, Underlinen, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, 
Pinafores, Lamp Shades, Silk Scarves, Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen's 
Shirts, Lace Curtains, Silk Gloves, Stockings, Antimacassars, Toilet 
Mats, Shawls, &c. 


MAYPOLE SOAP 


(PATENTED) 
WASHES AND DYES. 
[ES ANY COLOUR. | DYES ANY COLOUR. 
wis SSORSN-T DYE THE HANDS. | DOESN'T DYE THE HANDS. 


‘ES ANY COLOUR. DYES ANY COLOUR. 
DYE THE HANDS. DOESN'T DYE THE HANDS. 


DYES ANY COLOUR. DYES ANY COLOUR. 
ai DOESN'T DYE THE HANDS. DOESN'T DYE THE HANDS. 


Sold Everywhere. Price 4d. per Tablet (Black 6d.) 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


THE MAYPOLE SOAP SYNDICATE, LTD. 


CENTRAL DEPOT... ... 98&99 High Holborn, London. 


NEW YORK ,, ee GO Q2 West Broadway. 
VIENNA 9 wes «ss «ee Mariahilferstrasse 105. 
BUDAPESTH ,, ee ee Balvano-utcza V. Ker 5. 
BARCELONA ,, eee Calle Plateria 17. 
AMSTERDAM ,, see eee Fredericksplein. 


LEGHORN ... Piazzo Fossatello. 

LISBON ses vee eee 46 Rua dos Retrozeiros. 
NORWAY & SWEDEN DEPOT... 22-24Skippergaden,Christiania. 
And at SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, ADELAIDE, CAPETOWN, 
sand PORT ELIZABETH. 


” 
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The Subscription Lists will Open on Monday next, November 30, and Close at or before 4 p.m. on Ti hursday, December 3, 


The London and South-Western Railway Company agree to work this railway at 50 per cent. of the gross receipts, after deducting Government 


Duty as stated in the Agreement, and to carry by the Torrington and Okehampton Railway all traffic to or from places south and west of 


Okehampton, from or to places on the Torrington and Okehampton Railway, or places beyond as far as and including Fremington. 


TORRINGTON OKEHAMPTON RAILWAY 


Incorporated by the Torrington and Okehampton Railway Act, 1895. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


~ = £250,000 


IN 25,000 SHARES OF Z£10 EACH. 
BORROWING POWERS, £83,333. 


The Liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


ISSUE of £250,000 in 25,000 SHARES of £10 each, payable as follows :—1os. on application ; 30s. on allotment ; the 
balance in calls of not more than £2 each, of which due notice will be given, with an interval of not less than three months 


between each call. 


Interest during construction is authorised to be paid at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, by Section 51 of the 
Torrington and Okehampton Railway Act, 1895, subject to the provisions contained in that Section, and interest will be paid 


accordingly. 


As soon as £6 per share has been paid up, the shares may, by resolution of the shareholders, be divided into Preferred 


and Deferred half-shares. 


DIRECTORS. 
J. B. BARROW, Esq., J.P., Park Avenue, Bedford, 
A. G. DUNCAN, Esq., J.P., Bideford. 
R. DYMOND, Esq., J.P., Bideford. 
J. H. LOCKLEY, Esq., Littleham, Bideford. 
G. M. F. MOLESWORTH, Esq., J.P., Westward Ho! 
WILSON HOARE, Esq., Commons, Northam. 
BANKERS. 
BARCLAY & Co., Limirep, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
THE DEVON AND CORNWALL BANK, Limirep, Plymouth, 
and all its Branches. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
Sir BENJAMIN BAKER, K.C.M.G. 


ENGINEER. 
JAS. T. JERVIS, Esq., M.Inst.C.E., 9 Vic:oria Street, Westminster, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. FOWLER, PERKS & CO., 9 Clement’s Lane, London 
Messrs. DOE & LAWMAN, Great Torrington and Bideford, 
BROKEBS. 


Messrs. A. S. G. GRAVES & CO., Cxshion Court, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 

Messrs. WESTLAKE & SON, George Street Chambers, Plymouth, 

Messrs. W. MORTIMER & SON, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
W. B. ELLIS, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


ABRIDGED 


This Company has been formed to construct and work a railway 
20 miles 4 furlongs 2} chains in length, commencing by a junction 
with the North Devon Line of the London and South-Western Railway 
at Torrington Station, and terminating by a junction with the main 
line of that railway from Exeter to Plymouth and North Cornwall, a 
short distance from the Okehampton Station, with running powers 
into the same station, and the use of that and Torrington stations. 

An agreement, which the Directors consider to be favourable to this 
Company, has been entered into between this Company and the London 
and South-Western Railway Company, whereby the London and 
South-Western Railway Company contract that immediately upon the 
completion and opening of the railway they will efficiently work the 
railway at a fixed percentage of 50 per cent. of the receipts. The 6th 
and 8th sections of the working agreement are as follows :— 

_ 6, From and after the completion of the railway, so as to be 
approved by the Board of Trade and by the engineer of the working 
company as fit for opening for public traffic, in conformity with these 
articles, and subject to the execution and completion of any such 
additional works as provided in Article 3, the working company shall 
exclusively, and in perpetuity, work and equip with all the rolling 
stock and locomotive power, tools, and stores adequate and proper or 
required by the working company, and shall exclusively manage, work, 
man, and maintain the same, and the works and conveniences thereof, 
including the special works, at their own expense (but subject and 
without prejudice to the obligation of the owning company under 
Article 5), and so as fully and fairly to accommodate and develop the 
traffic, both local and through, and shall at all times use the railway 
so as fully and fairly to develop the traffic of the district ; and shall at 
all times carry’ by the railway all traffic to or from places south and west 
of Okehampton from or to places on the railway, or places beyond as 
far as and including Fremington.” 

**8, The gross amount of all the tolls, fares, rates, and charges 
from time to time payable in respect of the railway and the traffic 
thereon and received by the working company shall be divided 
between and belong to the two companies in the following propor- 
tions :— 

‘*First.—The working company shall retain out of such gross 
amount the Government duty from time to time payable, and such 
sum or sums as shall be equal to fifty per centum of such gross 
amount in any half-year after the deduction therefrom of the Govern- 
ment duty.” 

** Second.—The owning company shall, subject to the payments to 
be made by them as hereinbefore provided, have the balance of such 
gross amount, which shall be paid half-yearly to and belong to them 
each half-year ending, as the case may be, on the 30th day of June 
and the 31st day of December, and such half-yearly payment shall be 
made not later that the ist day of September and the 1st day of 
March in each year.” 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The efiect of this agreement will be that from the day of the opening 
of the railway for traffic the Company will be entitled to a net 
revenue. 

The following is beiieved to be a fair estimate of the earnings of the 
Company, viz. : 


60,000 passengers on coo 9,000 
Proportion on through passengers and goods from L. and 
S.-W. system (through passengers 120,000) __... +++ 16,000 
20,000 tons of through coal, manure, and goods to and from 
Okehampton and stations beyond... 6,150 


15,000 tons of coal, manure, and goods to intermediate 
stations, including cattle, sheep, and all general goods... 3,000 


30,000 tons clay, bricks, pottery, Kc. ... es ese 3,500 
Parcels... ese ose ose ove ove ese es 1,500 
£39,150 

ess working expenses, §0 per cent. ... an £19,575 


Less Government duty, saya. ove ove 250 
—-—— 19,825 
£19,325 
or over 74 per cent. on the amount now ofiered for subscription. 

A contract for the construction of the railway has been entered into 
with Messrs. Topham, Jones, and Railton, a well-known firm of con- 
tractors, who are at present constructing railways for the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company, and also important 
works for Her Majesty’s Government. 

Application for shares should be made to the bankers of the com- 
pany, Barclay & Company (Limited), London, or to The Devon and 
Cornwall Bank (Limited), Plymouth, or any of its branches, on the 
form enclosed with prospectus, accompanied by a deposit of ros. per 
share. Should no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned in 
full, and if a less number of shares than are applied for be allotted, 
the balance of the deposit will be applied towards payment of the 
amount due on allotment, and any surplus will be repaid. 

Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be chargeable on 
calls in arrear, and the full amount can, ii desired, be paid on allot- 
ment. 

Copies of the Act of Parliament, the working agreement with the 
London and South-Western Railway Company, the contract for con- 
struction above referred to, can be seen at the offices of the solicitors, 
and a contract, dated the 17th day of November, 1896, made between 
the Company of the one part and C, EF. Bott of the other part, 

Copies of the prospectus and forms of applicatiom for shares may be 
obtained from the bankers, brokers, an’ solicitors of the Company, 
and at the Company’s offices. 

London, 23rd November, 1896. 
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BURLINGTON CARRIAGE 


LIMITED, 


Builders to the Royal Family, 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons : 
THE FAMILY. 


4.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
H.1.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 
&e. &c. &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
tiage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. 


SPECIALITE. 
OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular. 


Purchases may be effected on our Three Years’ System at an extra charge 
of 5 per cent. only. 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable 
Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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ENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY FIRST 
MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


Office of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
New York, November 17, 1896. 


This Company has made arrangements to extend its 3,997,000 dols. 
First Mortgage Bonds, maturing January 1, 1897, so that the principal 
thereof shall become payable in one year from that date—namely, on 
January 1, 1898—with interest meanwhile payable semi-annually, January I 
and July 1, at the rate of 5 percent. per annum, principal and interest 
= in United States gold coin. The right is reserved to redeem the 

nds so extended, at any time, on paying to the Bondholders the par or 
face value of the Bonds and interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum from January 1, 1897, in United States gold coin, less such interest 
accrued subsequent to that date as may have been paid thereon before 
such redemption thereof. The right of the Bondholders to avail them- 
selves of such extension has been reserved to such holders as, prior to 
December 15, 1896, shall deposit their Bonds for that purpose with Messrs. 
Speyer & Co., New York, or with Messrs. Speyer Brothers, London, or 
Mr. Laz Speyer Ellissen, Frankfort-on-the-Main, or Messrs. Teixeira de 
Mattos Brothers, Amsterdam. 


The extended Bonds will be stamped to show the extension, and new 
coupon sheets will be annexed, representing future interest. 

Copies of the extension agreement can be obtained at the Company's 
Office, and at the Offices of the Bankers above mentioned. The present 
extension is made to the date of maturity of the latest maturing Central 
Pacific First Mortgage Bonds, on or before which date the Company 
expects to arrange a long extension of the entire First Mortgage issue. j 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, Vice-President. 

Until further notice a bonus of $ per cent.—namely, £ 1 on each Bond of 
$1,000—will be paid by us to Bondholders upon presentation of their Bonds 
at our Offices for extension under the foregoing notice. 

SPEYER BROTHERS. 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 

November 25, 1896. 


NEW DESIGNS OF 


CORTLAND 
FINE AMERICAN 
SLEIGHS AND CARRIAGES. 


EXCELLING ALL OTHERS FOR 
SPEED, COMFORT, 
Luxurious Upholstering, and Excellent Finish. 
INSPECT AND TRY OUR LATEST DESIGNS OF 


AMERICAN BUCCIES, OPEN AND CLOSED CARRIACES, 
CICS, PONY AND TROTTING CARTS. 


Carriages specially adapted for Home, Indian & Colonial Uses. 


Catalogues, Price Lists, and all information post free from the sole Makers: 
CORTLAND WAGON CO. 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. 


HY go to Monte Carlo when, within 12 hours of London, 

you have SPA with its sheltered, balmy climate, its good sport, the celebrated 
CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, Concerts, 
&c., always open? Best hotel accommodation at 10 francs per diem.—For details, 
addvess Jutas Crenay, Secretary. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T=! IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Sateen Rk OLD BROAD ST., E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
41,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £25,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
CoLcne,tbore COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


. GREEN & CO. Head Off 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For ot Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ao 16 Cockspur Charing Cross, S.W. 
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UNION LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM +e =, re. AFRICAN GOLD AND 
WEEKLY SAILINGS from SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Express London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for passengers’ friends. Return Tickets to all Ports, 


Apply to the UNION STEAM SHIP ae vn Lid., 14 Cockspur Streee, 
nmdon, S.W. ; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-6 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C, 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMBAY, and MADRAS via BOMBAY, } every week. 
STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN ....2-000.00000+ 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, : 
NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIA 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT and the EAST...... 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
iculars apply the Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 Street, London, S.W. 


— 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: “*BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West amd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
—- G PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 

London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 


_ CATALOGUE sent on application. 
BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


MR. SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
THE THIRD AND LAST VOLUME OF 
THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. 
Wiruiams & Norcate, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE LUCKIEST MAN in the WORLD. 


By Mary Avsert, Author of “ Delia’s Story,” “‘A Hidden Terror,” &c. 
8vo. 6s. 


THE GREAT BECKLESWAITHE MYSTERY 


AND HOW IT WAS SOLVED. Related by the Man who Solved it. By 
Henry Herman, Author of ‘* Eagle Joe,” “ His Angel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


price 3s. 6d. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


MR. FLINDERS PETRIE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PETRIE (W. M. FLINDERS)—KOPTOS, with a Chapter 


by D. G. HoGartu, M.A. 1 vol. 4to. 35 pp. 28 Plates (4 Photographic), 
boards, ros. 


NAQADA AND BALLAS. By W. FLInpErRs 


Perrie and Quiseit, with a Chapter by F.C. J. SpurRELL. gto. 79 pp. 
87 Plates, boards, 25s. 

The district treated in this work is about thirty miles North of Thebes and 
on the Western side of the Nile. Messrs. Flinders Petrie and Quibell give 
decisive evidence of an hitherto unknown invasion of Upper Egypt, which is 
linked with the prehistoric civilization of the Mediterranean. An ample 
index adds greatly to the value of the book. 


LONDON : BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 974.—-DECEMBER, 1896.—2s. 6d. 


ConreENTS : 
DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY. By R. D. BLackmors. 
Chaps. VIII.-XI. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE MAN AT AMNAT. By Watrter B. Harris. 

THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA. 

A NEW BOY IN FICTION. 

THE FOLK WHOSE VOICE WE HEAR. By Epwarp A. Irvine. 

BY THE AURELIAN WALL. By Buss Carman. 

A RAID AMONG BOOKS. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION AS I SAW IT. By G. W. Sreevens- 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurGH | oxDo™, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS 


NOW READY. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of KARL VON 


DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and rendered into English by 
Arruur D. Corerince. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
* Dittersdorf, probably the first violinist of his day, was the friend of Gluck and 
an intimate of Haydn...... The glimpses of Court life at Vienna under the reign of 
the father and brother of Marie Antoinette are delightful "—Pa// Mail Gazette. 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: Linpsay Gorpon, 


Rotr Botprewoop, Marcus Ciarke, Tasma, Mrs. PRAED, 
Ava Campripce, Henry Kincstey. By J. F. Desmonp Byrne. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By 


James Joun Hissey, Author of “A Tour in a Phaeton” &c. With Illus- 


trations. In 1 vol. demy Svo. 16s. 


The JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1780-1833). 


Edited, with Notes, by Ecerton Castie, M.A., F.S.A. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


OVER the ANDES from the ARGENTINE 


to CHILI and PERU. By May Crommetin. Int vol. demy 8vo. with 


numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


TWO NEW 


THE BACKSLIDER. 


NOVELS. 


By Constance 


Author of *‘ The Repentance of Paul Wentworth.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE MISTRESS of BRAE FARM. By 


Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Not Like other Girls” &c. In 1 vol. crown 


8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE KaFIRS of the HINDU-KUSH. By 


Sir Georce Scotr Rosertson, K.C.S.I1., British Agent at Gilgit. Illus- 
trated by A. D. McCormick. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ It is difficult to describe, much more to criticize, such a unique work as the 
record of Sir George Robertson's sojourn in Kafiristan. To give descriptive 
extracts, unless the whole of the ‘ Pall ‘Mall's’ issue were reserved for our exclusive 
behoof, would be inadequate ; to criticize would be transparent impertinence ....... 
It was ‘only the consummate tact of the man, his long apprenticeship in dealing with 
the lawless tribes of the North-west frontier, and his never- failing coolness and 
resource which enabled him to return to tell his tale........ ‘The Kafirs of the 
Hindu-Kush,’ though written with rare modesty and unfailing humour, is a gallant 


record of its author's courage and capacity. 


"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


a One of the most valuable and entertaining books ever written by Indian 


"— Daily News. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, LTD., 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
ConTENTs oF THE DECEMBER Numser. 


IES—December 25th. By the 
C. BEECHING. 
SAINT. EDWARD THE CON- 
ESSOR. 4 the Bishop of 


GEORGE THE. THIRD. By 
Gotpwin Smitn, D.C.L. 

THE BLACK DOGS AND THE 
THUMBLESS HAND. By 
AnpDREW LanG 

BEAU BRUMMELL. By A. IL. 
SHAND. 


DUELS OF ALL NATIONS. I. 
The Duel of the Period in France. 
By James Pemperton-Grunp. 

THE MOON-STRICKEN. By 
Bernarp E, J. Capes. 

A FATAL MISTAKE. By S. T. 
HEarpb. 

PRIVATE 


FURIOSA. Cotes 
XLV. to the End. By W. E. 
Norris. 


LONDON : ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO 


THE NEW REVIEW. Price One Shilling. 


Edited by W. 


E. HENLEY. 


Contents : DECEMBER. 


SUNDARI. 

A MARSHAL OF FRANCE. 
SITTING DOWN. 

SERVIA. 

THE NEW IRISH MOVEMENT. 


THE DEATH OF O'’SULLIVAN THE RED. 


OF BOILS AND THE IDEAL. 
TYBURN TREE. 


THE WOMEN OF LYRIC LOVE, 


R. W. Frazer. 
Cuarves 
Freperick Boye. 
Herserrt Vivian, 
Stanpisu O'Grapy. 
W. B. Yeats. 
Maurice Hewett. 
Francis Watt. 
Maxwe tt Gray. 


SFAX AND MAHDIA: THE ITALIANS IN TUNIS. _ T. A. Arcuer. 
LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 2: BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS, HURST & BLACKETT'S LIST, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
The first printing being nearly exhausted on Subscription, a second printing is 
now in course of preparation. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ throughout the United Kingdom. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By MRS. CRAIK. 


Fully Illustrated by HUGH RIVIERE. 
1 vol. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY JESSIE L. NICHOLSON, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


AFTER LONG WAITING. By Jessie L. 


Nicnotson, Author of “* Twixt Will and Will Not.” 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 
Now ready, 1 vol. large crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


BARRACK and BATTLEFIELD. Tales of 


the Service at Home and Abroad. By Watter Woop, Author of “A 
Captain in the Fusiliers” &c. rs 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. TOM KELLY. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 


A LEDDY in HER AIN RICHT. By Mrs. 


Tom Ke tty, Author of “‘ Time and Chance” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY VERE CLAVERING. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIN for a SEASON. By Vere CLaverine, 


Author of “ Barcaldine” &c. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


IN TIME TO COME. By E veanor Homes, 


Author of ‘A Painter's Romance,” “‘ The Price of a Pearl,” &c. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each r vol. crown 8vo. 
DONOVAN. WE Two. “KNIGHT 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


ADVENTURES OF ROGER L’ESTRANGE, &c. Edited 


by Dominick Daty. 6s. 

“ Mr. H. M. Stanley, M.P., has written a Preface, accepting it as an entirely 
contemporary and genuine account of the expedition of De Soto from Florida to the 
Missisippi between 1538 and 1543. We give Mr. Daly's account as we find it, and 
must leave the discussion of the historical value of Roger L’Estrange’s work to those 
who have made a special study of that vast subject, the Spanish conquest of 
America, We will only add that the book is a most lively record of adventure, full 
of discoveries, surprises, battles, sieges, sufferings, love affairs, and hair-breadth 
escay — Times. 

“This surpassingly strange story. Everything that a modern adventure story 
should possess is here. There is even a_love interest, so prettily developed and so 
entirely satisfactory, that a hand of a Stevenson or a Crockett might have set it 
down. Fenimore C ooper has written no more convincing account of the horrors of 
an Indian torture and imprisonment. . The style is the style of Defoe.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and Letters. By 


Juuia Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry Apy). With 9 Photogravures. Royal 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. ; Large Paper (so copies), 42s. net. 
“ A fascinating volume. It will probably be accepted as definitive.” 
Black and White. 
“There is much to be thankfu! for in the book. First there are the photo- 
gravures, really good and intelligently selected, striking a happy medium between 
the too familiar and the very little known among Millet’s masterpieces. — They give 
a real value to thte book. A book full of interest and pathos and eee 


an. 
“ A complete and ample account of the great French painter.”— 7imes. 


THE DIARY OF A RESURRECTIONIST : 1811-1812; 


to which are added an Account of the Resurrection Men in London and a Short 
pe of the Passing of = Anatomy Act. With 1o Full- 7 tr: 
— By J. B. Baiey, B.A, Librarian to al College 
35. 


“TOM JONES” FOR LADIES. 
TOM JONES. By Henry Fiecpinc. Edited for Family 
Reading by his Great-grand-daughter, J. E. M. Frevpinc. 6s. 
A NEW BOOKLET. In White and Gold, 1s. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD. By W. Cunnincuam, D.D.,, 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary's, Cambridge. 


PREMATURE BURIAL, and How it may be Prevented. 
By Tess and Colonel E. P. Voitum, M.D. 5s. A Treatise on 
the Phenomena of Trance, Catalepsy. Human Hibernation, and other 
Forms of Su ed Animation, or Death Co Counterfeits, and the Diseases and 
Conditions li to induce them. 


THOUGHTS ON EVOLUTION. By P. G. F. Crown 


8vo. paper, 1s. New Light of Evolution, the Two Periods of Evolution, the 
Idea of God, a Future Life, Apparent Anomalies of the Present Life. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lim., Paternoster Square. 
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GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


BY THE REV. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A. 


MONASTICISM, ANCIENT and MODERN. 


Its Principles, Origin, Development, Triumphs, Decadence, and Suppression. 
ith an Gaeeby as to the Possibility of its Revival. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Now ready. 
* An admirable statement of it.” —Scotsmman. 


BY THE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Right 


Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Twenty-fourth Edition, with Additions. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth circuit, 3s. 6d. ; morocco or calf, rcs. 6d. 


BY THE REV, A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A. 


WORK in GREAT CITIES. Lectures 


on Theology, delivered in the Divinity Schools, Cambridge. With 
Introduction by Professor RyLE. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘We unhesitatingly tell all workers, lay and clerical, that they are doing them- 
selves and the work great injustice so long as they remain unacquainted with 
Mr. Ingram's epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.” —Church Times. 


BY CANON JOSEPH HAMMOND. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. 
Fourth Edition. Crown &vo. cloth boards, ss. 

‘* An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and reasonable, advanced in a really 
affectionate spirit towards opponents, may not, of course, convince, but anyhow it 
cannot offend.. . . Mr. Hammond's volume will be found to have great value.” 

Spectator. 


With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 


SINTRAM and HIS COMPANIONS, and 


UNDINE. By De 1a Morre Fovouk. Large crown 8vo. printed on 
superfine paper, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 


Delightfully original, with humorous IIlustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 


PRINCE BOOHOO and LITTLE SMUT 


Ss. 
By the Rev. Harry Jones, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. Large 
crown 8vo. printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“* One of the most amusing children’s books of the season...... Comically extra- 
vagant but irresistibly mirth-provoking.”—/'al/ Mall Gazette. 


The above Two Volumes are uniform in style and price with the following Books 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. : 


GRIMM’S FAIRY-TALES. With Introduction 
by S. Barinc-Gou.p, M.A. 
** No more acceptable edition of Grimm has been published.” —Standard. 
A fairy book beyond reproach.” —Graphic. 


NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. With 


Introduction by Georce SaInTspuRY. 
“*The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have 
seen." — Westminster Gazette. 
Impossible to praise the volume too highly.” —Black and White. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book 
for Children, for Women, and for Men. By S. R. Crockett. With 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.L., and W. H. C. Groome. 

“ One of the most pronounced successes of the season.” — World. 


SOME MORE NONSENSE. For the Same 


Bodies as Before. Written and Illustrated by “A. Nozopy.” Printed in 
Colours, demy 4to. 2s. 6d. 

This is a continuation of “A. NOBODY'S” most successful volume of last year, 

and is slightly larger. 


NONSENSE for SOMEBODY, ANYBODY, or 
EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY THE BABY-BODY. Written 
and Illustrated by ‘A. Nosopy.” Printed in Colours, 2s. ; the 2 vols. 
together in cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

** Quite the best thing of the kind since Mr. Lear's illustrated rhymes.” 
Simply splendid.” —Queen. Punch, 


A CAPITAL PRESENT OR PRIZE FOR BOYS. 


THE FIRST CRUISE of THREE MIDDIES. 


Full of thrilling Adventures on Land and Sea. By Fox Russett. With 
20 Illustrations. Crown gto. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
_ The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ This most entertaining story of life in the na 
is full of adventure, brave deeds, exciting and hairbreadth cee ed 
The Record says :—“ A really fascinating book for boys ....A most acceptable 
Christmas present for any lad in his teens.” 
The School Guardian says : —“* Will be quite one of the most popular boys’ books 
of the season,” 
The Scotsman says :-—“ A breezy and spirited tale of sea adventure.” 


BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 


THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. Illustrated by 


Gordon Browne, R.I. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 6s. 

“* One of the brightest bits of recent fiction. Miss Heddle’s style is light without 
being frivolous, and her characters are strong without being stolid. Her adventurous 
maids are delightful company. Any one of these three studies would make Miss 
Heddle’s reputation, so cleverly is each portrayed. The book is one to be read 
again and again.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


MINSTREL DICK: a Tale of the Four- 


= 3" Illustrated by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo. cloth 


London: GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3 Paternoster Buildings. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


FIFTY YEARS REMINISCENCES of INDIA. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Pottox, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by 

A.C. Corsoutp. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Pail Mall Gazette.—“ Colonel Pollok’s book is well worth reading. The account 
of Burma in the early fifties is delightful reading, and shows us once more how fond 


real life is of plagiarizing Rudyard Kipling.” ; 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST: a. 


Record of 4,000 miles Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska. By 
Warsurron Pike, Author of “ Barren Grounds of Canada.” With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
Glasgow Herald.—‘ A well-written and thoroughly enjoyable book.” B 
Manchester Courier.—“ The narrative is interesting throughout, and the illustra. 
tions from photographs by the author are excellent.” 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS. A 
Record of Sport and Travel. By S. J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Western Circle, North-West Provinces of India. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Land and Water.—“ It is a long time since we read a book on sport in India, or 
anywhere else, that has given us more pleasure than Mr. Stone's.” 
Times.—‘‘ A very lively record. The book shows the author to be a most excel- 


lent traveller and sportsman.” 
MR. CHURTON COLLINS'S NEW BOOK. 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH POETRY. 


Selected and arranged, with Notes, by J. Cuurron Cortins. Handsomely 
bound, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ The idea is an admirable one and it has been admirably 
carried out. The book is a valuable contribution to poetical literature.” 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN, 


HABIT and INSTINCT: a Study in Heredity. 


By Professor C. Ltoyp Morcan, Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence,” 
Based on the Author's ‘“‘ Lowell Lectures ” in 1895-96. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WAGNER'S HEROES.” 


WAGNER’S HEROINES. Brunuizpa, Senta, 


Iso.p&. By Constance Maun, Author of Wagner's Heroes.” Illustrated 
by W. T. Maup. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE PLANT LORE and GARDEN CRAFT of 


SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. H. N. Ettacomne, Vicar of Bitton, Author 
of “* In aGloucestershire Garden.” Fully Illustrated by Major E. BeEncouGH 
Ricketts. Handsomely bound, tos. 6d. 


LONDON : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET. 


Mr. JOHN MACQUEEN will publish on 
December 1 THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, 
a Novel by Mr. WILSON BARRETT 
(founded on the now famous play of the same 
name), with a Preface by the BISHOP of 
TRURO. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF “THE BELLS.” 


FROM “THE BELLS” TO KING ARTHUR. A 
volume of Dramatic Criticism, dealing with the Irving productions at the 
Lyceum, and containing the casts ot all the most important revivals at that 
theatre since 1871. By Clement Scorr. Demy 8vo. fully Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

The Daily News says:—‘* The book will be invaluable to those who are con- 
cerned with the history of the contemporary stage.” 


A NARRATIVE OF THE BOER WAR. By T. F. 
Carter.’ Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Sheffield Telegraph says :—‘‘ This great work is history, exhaustive, im- 
partial, and realistic. 
The Pall Mail Gazette says :—‘* The best book on the subject.” 


THE MIGHTY TOLTEC: a Story of Adventure. By 


S. J. Apair Firz-Geravp and S. O. Lioyp, With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. 6s. (Ready December 3. 


DENYS D’AUVRILLAC: a Story of French Life. By 
Lyncu, Author of Daughters of Men” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Vanity Fair says :—‘‘ ‘ Denys D’Auvrillac’ is a new character in English-written 
literature ....The importance of this book is indubitable...... the distinguished 
style gives this novel the air of a classic—a classic which must stand quite by itself 
in English literature.” 


MISS CHERRY-BLOSSOM OF TOKYO: a Japanese 
Novel. By Joun Lone. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
a had Dundee Courier says :—“* A story interesting in the extreme. _ .... .sparkling 
ialogue. 


THE RADICAU’S WIFE. By H. G. McKertir, Author 
of “‘ Priests and People.” Crown 8vo. 
The Birmingham Daily Post says :—** Written with very great ability and bears 
the unmistakable stamp of originality.” 


HER LADYSHIP'S INCOME. By Lorin Kaye. Crown 


The Times says :—“ One of the best novels of the day.” 


THE LIGHTER LIFE: a Series of Sketches and 


Dialogues. By Witttiam Wattace. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
St. Yames's Budget says: —“* The kind of book one seldom meets with in English. 
Its style, its sentiment, its odour, so to say—and the odour is of patchouli—are 
notably French --and French of the Latin Quarter.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896. 


MEISSONIER: 


HIS LIFE AND HIS_ ART. 
By VALLERY C. 0. GREARD. 


Translated by LADY MARY LOYD and Miss FLORENCE SIMMONDS, 


With 38 Full-page Plates in Colour and Photogravure, and 
pm th Illustrations, £1 16s. net. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Japanese i limited" to 100 
numbered and signed Copies, with a duplicate set of the Photogravure 


Plates on India paper in a separate portfolio. £6 6s. net. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: 
THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 
By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart. 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


With 4o Full-page Plates, 160 Text Illustrations, and many Plans. In 2 vols. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EM- 
PIRE. By ALBert D. VANDAM, Author of ‘‘ An Englishman in 
Paris.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Contains some capital stories. 

There are anecdotes on every page, and a dull chapter is not to be found 

in the book, which is very lively reading throughout.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Fetix 


DuBois. With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans, 1 vol. 12s. 6d. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"' The excellence of the narrative, 
the style, the information, and the illustrations make this the most important 
book of travel that has appeared for many a day.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. By 


Yves LE QUERDEC. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


By Francis D. 
PRESSENSE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. By Roserr 


SouTHEY. With an Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by 
Davip HANNAY, and Portraits of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 
1 vol. 6s. 
THE SKETCH.—“ Incomparably the best edition ever put = 
market. Mr. Hannay has surpassed himself, and has produced a 
which every book-lover must buy.” 


FICTION. 
THE NOVEL OF THE MUTINY. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “ The Potter's Thumb.” 1 vol. 6s. [Third Edition just ready. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on 
his own ground, India. She has written a fine novel. There is no need 
to tell a story which all men and women who love their country and their 
honour should read for themselves before the month is out. Books like 
this are so rare that it is difficult to welcome them too warmly.” 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooke, 


Author of ‘‘ A Su uous Woman.” 3 vols. 15s. net. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—*' Miss Brooke has given us a story in 
which our interest grows, becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the 
last word upon the last page.” 


HENRY JAMES'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry James. 
2 vols. ros. net. 
THE TIMES.—*“ Mr. Henry James is not an author who usually keeps 
a reviewer sitting up to unnatural hours, but in ‘ The Other House’ he has 
achieved this degree of absorbing interest.. He has a story to tell, and 
how well he tells it !" 


A NEW NOVEL BY M. HAMILTON. 


McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. By M. 


HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ A Self-denying Ordinance” &c. 1 vol. 6s, 
BY A NEW WRITER, 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adven- 


tures. By CLAUDE REEs. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE GLASGOW HERALD.—“ As interesting as it is curious. It is 
told with much power and contains the best account of Chinese thought 
and habits that we have met with in a novel.” 


PERCY WHITE'S NEW NOVEL. 
ANDRIA. 


By Percy Wuite, Author of 


Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol. 6s. 
THE DAILY GRAPHIC.—" A worthy successor to ‘Mr. Bailey- 
Martin’ and that caustic study ‘ 


An ILLUSTRATED LIST of Mr. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on application, 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C 


The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S WEW BOOKS. 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


JANE AUSTEN’S “EMMA.” 


With 40 Illustrations by HuGH Tuomson, and an Introduction by Austin Dossox 


In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. ; in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 
(Ready 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! 


An Edition de Luxe, with 80 Full-page and other Illustrations by Cuartes E. 
Brock. Printed in red and black. In 2 vols. extra crown 8vo, 21s. 


PART III. now ready. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Professor 
W. M. Stoang, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated with 8o Reproductions of the 
Masterpieces of Painting, i in their Original Colours, and 220 Full-page 
Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 

In 20 Parts at 4s. net each ; or in 4 Volumes at 24s. net each. 
Also ready, Parts I. and II. and Vane I. Supplied only in Sets. 
SPECTATOR.—“ In many respects the book is a really = one. It represents 

enormous labour, much sound judgment, and most careful ing with an im- 

partial hand of conflicting evidence. It is monumental in the form Sa perfection in 

which it is brought out.’ 


Crown &vo. 6s. 


STORIES of NAPLES and the CAMORRA. By 


Cuartes Grant. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. 
Carrer. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Small gto. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


ON the BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dopp, Author 
of ** Cathedral Days ” &c. 


CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 


THE ALHAMBRA. By WasnincTon Irvinc. With an 
Introduction by EvizanetH Ropins Penne. Illustrated with Drawings 
of the Places mentioned by Joseru PENNELL. 

Also a limited edition on super-royal hand-made paper, with 12 extra Litho- 
graphic Proofs, 42s. net. (250 copies for America and 250 for England.) 


THE SCHOOL for SCANDAL and THE RIVALS. 


By R. B. SuHerman. With so by Epmunp J. SuLtivan, and 
limited dation, STINE BirRELL, M.P. ( 

a limit ition on super- ~made paper, 30s. net. (250 
copies only for England and d America. : 


Small 4t 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVELS in UNKNOWN AUSTRIA, By Princess 


Mary of Tuvurn and Taxis. With Illustrations by the Author. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES: York, Lincoln, and Beverley. 
Drawn and Etched by Ropert ae _with an Introduction by the late 
Professor E. A. FreEMAN, D.C.L. Proofs in folio, half roxburghe, 
45 5s. net. 200 Columbier 4to. bound in cloth, £2 128. 6d. net. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ SCOTSMAN.” 
Demy 8vo, tos, net. 


AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of News- 
paper Work. By Cuarres A. Coorer. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ This book gives us the reminiscences of a veteran journalist 
who has spent the best of his working life in the service of the press, and who 
is proud of his profession, as he has every right to be.” 


VOLUME Il. NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by 


S. F. Harmer, M.A., and A. E. Suipvey,,M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


17S. net. 
Vol. IL. WORMS, ROTIPERS, and POLYZOA. By F. W. Gameate, 
= Sc. ; Miss L. Suetpon ; A. E. Suiptey, M.A. ; Professor Marcus Har- 
; Braxtanp D.Sc.; F. E. Bepparp, M.A., 


M.A. 
ER RS. ; and S. F. Harmer, M.A. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 446. DECEMBER. Price 1s. 


1. THE __ SECRET SAINT 6 SHELLEY AT TREMADOC. 
FLOREL. Chaps. XXIV.-XXVL. t A RACE FOR LIFE. 

THE CAPITAL OF PARIS. . THE ROMAN CHURCH IN 

. CHRISTMAS AT BYLAND. FRENCH FICTION. 

. THE MOLLY MAGUIRES. 9. A STUDY IN COLONIAL HIS- 

A WINTER'S WALK. TORY. 


Now ready, price 1s. 4d. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Contains besides many special and seasonable attractions : 
THE CHRISTMAS KALENDS OF PROVENCE. By T. A. Janvies, and 
Illustrated by Louis Loe 
HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER. By Dr. S. Were Mircnece. 
WITH GRANT. By Horace Porter ; and the continuation 
of F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW STORY. 


Now ready, price 


ST. NICHOLAS XMAS. NUMBER. 
Contains, besides many Special and Seasonable Attractions, 
A Ten-page Sea Story, entitled 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “ NORTHERN LIGHT.” By J. T. Trowsxip 
CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM. By Epwrn S. Wattacr. 
A SNOW-BOUND CHRISTMAS. By Frances Core Burr. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. | 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


63 Illustrations by the late G. Du Maurier. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. By Fetix Moscuezes. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MORNING POST.—“The work embodies a delightful sketch of the — early da -.Will doubtless be a source of pleasure to a pane readers....A 
great number of {Du Maurier’ +) drawings, which are neerly always executed with remarkable 5 spirit and spontaneity, are included in the book, and add greatly to its 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols, with Portraits, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF GORDON, General, R.E., C.B. By Demetrius C. Boutcer, Author of 


- “The History of China.” 
TIMES. “Nor reader ~ ahs volnmes who possesses even an elementary acquaintance with the main events of Gordon's active and varied life will rise from their 
perusal without feeling that many of these events are placed in a wholly new aspect by Mr. Boulger. 


SECOND EDITION, illustrated, cloth, r2s. 


THE YEAR AFTER THE ARMADA, and other Historical Studies. By Martin A. S. 
HUME, Author of “‘ The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.” 
SPEAKER.—“ The whole book is extremely interesting, and at once instructive and amusing.” 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “ DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES, from the “Spectator.” To which are added Sundry 


Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. ietudinstion by J. St. Loe Strachey, Editor of pe Dog Stories.” Cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


BY DR. BIRKBECK HILL, 


TALKS ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS. Portraits and Facsimiles. Cloth, 12s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Once mounted on his hob’ y, the au:hor ambles off into pleasant literary and historical gossip....but so charmingly told that we were 
led on easily from page to page.” ’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD COBDEN AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE TRADE. By P. Leroy- BEAULIEU, 


Henry Duncktey (‘‘Verax”), Dr. THzopor Bartu, the Right Hon. Leonarp Courtney, M.P., and the Right Hon, Cuartes Vitiiers, M.P. With 
Introduction by Ricuarp Gow1ne, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


SCHILLER’S LAY OF THE BELL. Translated by A. G. Foster-Barnam, 12 Illustrations 


by W. A. Phillips. Cloth, 5s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES OF “ THE CHILDREN’S STUDY.” 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Frances E. Cooke. 


SPEAKER.—“ Terse, vivid, well informed.” 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. By Kare Freiuicratn Kroexer. Cloth, gilt top, 


with Frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. each 
SHEFFIELD INDE. PENDENT. —‘‘ Clearly and simply written..... We could hardly wish for a more lucid and concise summary.” 


FAIRY TALES FROM FINLAND. Translated in Extra R. Curistie from the Swedish 


of Zacu Topetius. 6 Illustrations by Ada Holland. Cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE “ AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 


WHICH IS ABSURD. By Cosmo Hamitton. Paper covers, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


THIRD EDITION OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES'S NEW NOVEL. 


The HERB-MOON. With Portrait of the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ca ontents : —1. Which Explains a Situation.—2. Philosophy and Vegetables.— 2. What the Herb-Moon Means.—4. Which Shows that Lovers can at Times Talk 
Reason.—5. Susan Sheds Tears.—6. Some Soliloquies.— 7. ‘Iwo Gentlemen of the Old School.—8. Introducing a Lady who Disapproved ,of Cynicism.—g9. Concerning 
Heroes, Sorrow, and a Horse.—1o0. In which Susan has cause to Remember Rose Arden.—11. Chaste Conversation ccupled with Fear.—r12. oncerning a Goddess of 
Mortal Speech. —13. In which Mrs. Harrowby i is Elcquent.— 14.—A Lady Talks Sense and a Comedy Looks Tearful.—15. The Question of Edward’s Soul.—16. In which 
Rose has to Restrain her Sympathies.—17. Some Wsys of Bearing A ffliction.—18. In which a Few are Found Faithful.—19. The Last. 


WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF HANS VON BULOW. Edited by his Winow. Selected! 


ranslated by Constance Bacue. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


WITH TENNYSON AND OTHERS. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS. By Mrs. James T. Fietps. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT'’S NEW WORK, 
THE | COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. By Saran Orne Jewett, Author of “ The Life 
»” “ Deephaven,” &c. 16mo. cloth, 5s. 
I. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. By I. Zanewitt, Author of “The Master,” “Children of the 
Ghetto,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL FRENZENY. 


BOARDING-HOUSE REMINISCENCES. By Jutoc. Illustrated by Paul Frenzeny. Crown 


8vo. c 


The Publisher can furnish the Address of the Local Bookseller where the above may be seen. Catalogues Post Free. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


Printed for the Proprietors by SpoTTiswoopE & Co., 5 New-street Published 
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